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German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even If you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
in Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic Inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaaf. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelmlnlan era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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esse voters confound 
all expectations 


li (he Land of Hesse did not deli- 
nk (o (he Social Democrats as 
(jjle, including the pollsters, ex- 
ilic Free Democrats, former coa- 
Mftners with the SPD, came off 
t Kj failed to get even the 5 per 
tke ntn cast needed to get repre- 
i^i, the Land assembly. Both the 
■JtbeCDU had slightly reduced 
fle Greens gained and in theory, 
hbilihce of power. Results! CDU 
fs cent (down 0.4 per cent), 52 
Sin (he last assembly); SPD 42.8 
i(down 1.5), 49 (50); FDP 3.1 per 
ton IS), 0(7); Greens 8 per cent 
|,f (0); Communists 0.4 per cent 
■jed), 0 (0). The turnout was 86.3 
itfwnpared-wlth 87.7 per cent at 
Htfejoh In 1978. 

li r • ■ j " ■— * 

tes In Hesse have shown them- 
thes still to be good for a surprise 


are also prepared to reward c 

m decisions and to punish i 

^.regard as betrayal. c 

I Democrats Helmut Schmidt In f 

i!)d Holger Bflmer In Hesse 
airly feel they had been re- | 
at the polls. The Free Demon- t 
w. cpned for being turncoats in ] 
Alfred Dregger failed at the < 
(tempt to lead the Christian Dc- 
lo Victory In the state. 

Herf homer made out to be a 
I'yiciory three quarters of an 
ter polling ended was, to begin 
iefely a refusal by voters to let 
Uwin. 

Dagger Immediately annnoun- 
M he was resigning as CDU 
ta Hesse, but that by no means 
d the situation in the state, 
ttmif remains Prime Minister 
jo a majority in the state assem- 
is both unable and unwilling to 
to 1 with the Greens. 
ilnB to be seen what the upshot 
V After Herr Dregger’s re&igna- 
he could even be a Grand Coali- 
iChristian and Social Democrats. 
Awl option is a fresh poll, which 
le assembly itself would have to 
en. Until it does, the SPD will be 
Vaiid ihe.CDU out. -■ 
/^percussions in Bonn and on 
ws la progress (here were even, 
portant, especially as all parties, 
the -Hesse results would bear, 
■policy in Bonn. \ 

f i^er Helmut Kohl in partiett- 
5 .^Plng a CDU victory would- 
Ji his bid to oust Chancellor: 
“t* He w&$ encouraged to do id- 
nlpn poll foreoasts. 

Pollsters will not have to bear the 
luences of their failure to forecast ! 
>u|ts accurately. That is a burden, 
Kohl and the CDU will have to 

; Httwuesulis can only be. irttcr-i 
‘ ' n ono way: that the proposed 


new Bonn coalition of Christian and 
Free Democrats does not enjoy majori- 
ty support among voters. 

It was the very announcement of pro- 
posed changes in Bonn that prompted 
voters in Hesse to change their minds, ^ 
chuck the FDP out of the state assem- 
bly and refuse to give Herr Dregger's 
CDU the absolute majority it seemed 
sure of polling. 

It is naturally still conceivable and 
entirely legal for the CDU, CSU and 
FDP to vote in a new Chancellor in 
Bonn, but it is more than doubtful whe- 
ther Helmut Kohl will still run the risk. 

Crossfire from Herr. Strauss and the Q 
CSU, confusion in the FDP and doubts J( 
in his own party could prevent him Q 
from going ahead. 

The FDP is hardest hit. Free Democ- 
ratic leader Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
can only regard the Hesse results as a 
stop in the face for his policy. ‘ 

There are sure to be increasingly vo- 
ciferous calls for him to resign, but who I 
is then to leud the FDP? It runs the risk 
of a split and of forfeiting all influence, 
possibly for good. „ 

No-one has cause to be gratified by 
this possibility. As long as the electoral 
system docs not ensure dear and stable 
majorities any weakness of the FDP 

will weaken democracy itself. 

Helmut Schmidt can afford to feel at 
Icul us proud and satisfied as Holger 
B&rncr. It was his determined action 
that brought about the turning point in 

Hesse. a . . 

But he cannot feci pleasure unal- 
loyed. The Social and Free Democratic 
coalition in Bonn has broken up, but 
the alliance of Herr Kohl, Herr Strauss 
and Herr Genscher does not enjoy elec- 
toral backing. . , , . . 

A fresh general election might be the 
best solution, but what if they were to 
lead to a stalemate, as in Hamburg and 
^ Hesse? 

1 What, in other words, if neither of the 
two major parties were to gain a work- 
■ ing majority in the Bundestag and the 
only other party in the Bonn parliament. 

1 were the Greens? . . 

> Schmidt and Bflmer have succeeded i 
: in ensuring that the Greens’ showing 

did not entirely live up to expectations, 

1 and neither or them is able or willing to . 
i. submit to the Greens’ demands. ; • : 

s : HOW on earth could they be expected 

r! to do so after being leaned on so heavl- 
; ly for so long by the Free Deniocrats? 



qmiias (or some Hesse SPD leader Holger Bbrner (right) with the Land CDU 
fead^Xo'dZgg.rTen.re, and FDP Lade, Bdcehard Grlea.aHer the = 


election. 

For Herr Bbrner these are immediate 
worries. They could be tomorrow’s wor- 
ries for the Social Democrats in Bonn, 
who * at least have been spared the 
FOP’S despair and the CDU’s disap-, 
pointment. 


. . (Photo: dpa) 

Delight at the Hesse results can but 
rucl the fires of SPD enthusiasm for 
even greater efforts In a general election 
that might yet be held before the year’s 
end. ■ ‘ Siegfried Maruhn 

• (Wesldeulsche Allgemcine, 27 September 1982) 


Free Democrats’ drubbing the 
least of the surprises 

r I ■ 11 ‘ ‘ ' 


T he election in Hesse surprised 
everyone. No one thought the CDU 
would not get an absolute majority, or 
that the SPD would do So well. 

If the politicians themselves were as- 
tounded, they 1 weren’t as astounded as 
tho opinion poll people, who failed dis- 
mally. ' ' ‘ ... . . • 

The Free Democrats were hardest nit. 

Their support was halved and thiy re- 
ceived Tewer than 5 per cent of the votes 
cast, which means' that they will not be 
represented in the new Hesse Assembly. 
But their fate had been predicted by 

many. . . , .. . 

The relatively poor showing of the 
Christian Democrats, led by Alfred 
Dregger, and the slight losses of the So- 
cial Democrats were, in contrast, amaz- 
ing. 

The SPD decline was brought to a 
halt in Hesse. This might also Happen at 
the polls in Bavaria too ort 10 October, 
and even further afield. . ; 

■The break-up of the Bonn coalition 
has revitalised the, SPD, bearing out So- : 
dal Democrats who banked on le(t- 
wing solidarity at the end of the SPP- 
FDP nightmare in Bonn. 
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They'weke expecting a wave of'soli- 
darity even ftom potential electoral 
supporters’ of the Gfeeits , 1 or environ- 
mentalists, many of whom did 1 indeed 
decide to vote SPD as usaal after all. . 

If the Hesse result* are any guide to 
voters’ vfttts'ln the country whole, 
the Christian and Free Democrats, 
about to Join 1 forces in Bonn, are the 

clear losers: ' ' 1 1 ' . ‘ 

• The break-'up of the Social and Free 
Democratic coalition in both Hesse and 
Bonn made it impossible to argue' that 
the results were merely local in slgmii- 
cancej ■ ? ■■ 1 

i'The result was deadlock, with neither 
of the major parties able to command a 
majority and neither prepared to form a 
coalitidn with the Green*; * ' 1 ' ' 

, U was a state of afTairs similar to the 
results of the Hamburg elections 'last 
June,' bht Hesifc Premier ‘Holger Bflmer, 
whd'like> Mayor Dohrianyi in Hamburg 
is a Social Democrat* promptly, said he 
would not be joining Forces with the 
Greens.!-; i‘ • •■ f - : ' ' 1 ' 

His aim was to pursue policies , a- 
number Of Christian .Democrats would 
be uhable io disown, .while as caretaker- 
head of government he would: aim ; at. 
fresh elections. ' .... ; ... ■ » - 

The Hesse results.werq bound to have 
an enormous effect on coalition talks in. 
ponn. Where, as ; the results were, depia- 
r?d, .were the Christjpn Democrats { who 
had been clamouring fpr ap imme^pto 
general election?,.; ...,i . . r-'i * ! ' h :■ 

Jhey for pne^ had . nothing, to pay, 
espcciaily.Herr Strauss.qnd his.CSU in, 
Bavarip. ..rio.’: 

(Dls Well, 27 September 1982) 
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Opinion differences not just 
a matter of personalities 


D ifferences of opinion between 
Bonn and Wnchlnotnn g« >»■>. 


■ ■_ -i-.iMv.. uvxnccu 

Bonn and Washington are sure to 
continue despite any change of govern- 
ment in Bonn, 

Ideologists In President Reagan's en- 
tourage, and the President himself, may 
hold views that have much In common 
with those favoured by the Christian 
Democrats in Germany, 

But that could well lead to Washing- 
ton levelling specific demands, with 
Bonn being expected to act in accor- 
dance with US wishes on controversial 
issues. 

This would apply In particular to re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and to the 
possibility of a credit squeeze on Mos- 
cow and the Warsaw Pact countries. 

,.I he reaS0M for ft number of natural 
differences of viewpoint between 
Washington and Bonn are a matter of 
more than the personalities of the men 
at the top. 

They are more a matter of the chan- 
ges that have taken place since the days 
when the Federal Republic of Germany 
was regarded as a model pupil of Uncle 
Sam a 1 and America’s position as leader 
of the West was undisputed. 

The generation of US politicians who 
established 'a special relationship with 
Bonn are no longer at the top. Truman, 
Acheson, Eisenhower and Dulles are 
dead. 

Jphn T McCloy is an old man who is 
neid in high esteem and whose views 
are still m demand, but he no longer 
widds crucial political .influence. .In 
Washington. 

A hallmark of US domestic trends 
over the past decade and a half has 
been that the political, economlo and 
mellectual East coast Establishment i 
tljqt determined the course of US for- 
SP 1 - wd security policy from the 4b* to 
thff early 70s nq longer dqeg so. , 

It djd not .take the arrival of Ronald 1 
^Washington scene to < 
jn]ft ,t|ip, centre of political power to the l 

SSSaSSKS:^ ““ So,l,h of 1 

California, Texas and the new South 1 

m Z w? unt for much mor ® th * n the t 
orspvhile. power corridor from. Boston 
to. Washington, D.C. • t 

^ The better experience of Vietnam and I 
Watergate has yet to tie fully, digested, 

So has the steady loss of what was once, 

a J B ““ r 1 won 0poly since the Cuban 
Qrisis20 years ago. ,* 

, ■ 50 f. b ® unresolved economic: crisis has 
been Jinked with attempts, embodied by. 
Prtfildenti Reagan, j to-., make America 
seem credibly strong again. . 

President Kennedy realised 21 years 
ago that the world was made up not of 
bldck and white but of .shades of grey, 
and for much: the. same reason ties with 
the Russians were established in the la- 
ter Eisenhower ycars.i . j, 

■Under President' Beagan there 'has 
been a reversion to gut-reactloiis. Bast- 
drily 1 Mr Reagan feels the world Is 
made up of good and bad, with C6m* 

munlsm and the Soviet Union being 

bad.-; 1 i ■>; •• r , “ 

His: views bii comfminlsni. gained to 

S gi ^ 4raasa ^® unJon i^ftder In 
HolJywddd/are not' go ingtO : Change; he 
truly believes in what he says. 

.Most people make 1 the mistake of be- 
hewng Reagan doesn’t really mean what 
he Says. They’re quite wrong, say thOab 


Q who are acquainted with the strong will 
a and at times stubbornness that lie be- 
hind the President's pleasant outward 
appearance. 

■ His straightforward mental approach 
r fa in way affected by subtle Euro- 
i pean doubts voiced in connection with, 

1 W.. , gas P*P eHne contract or credit 

facilities for the Eastern bloc. 

Mr Reagan takes note of the views 
held by America’s allies that run coun- 
ter to his own, but they have yet to in- 
fluence either decisions he has reached 
or his personal prejudices. 

His views are, moreover, shared by 
close associates such as William P. 
Clark, bis security adviser, and White 
House aides Ed Meese and Michael 
Deaver. 

Secretary of State Shultz has yet to 
proWde tangible proof that he is depart- 
jng in any sector from his undivided 
loyalty to the President, which he re- 
gards as the basis of his position. 

America's partners in Europe, espe- 
cal| y» new Bonn government led by 
the Christian Democrats, could hardly 
make a greater mistake than to try and 
jawbone Mr Shultz. 

He has shown understanding ■ for 
their special interests but.it would be 
wrong to ring his praises in the vain 
hope of bringing about a complete 
change of viewpoint on the President’s 
part. ■ ; ■ 

The attempt to use the Secretary of 
State to influence the President led to 
Mr Haig s downfall at the State Depart- 
ment. 

German civil servants and politicians 
who claim to be particularly well-infor- 
med on US affaire often tend to suc- 
cumb to an understandable but unrea- 
hstic temptatiaq, . , 

f . ™ r tie i ** with the Establishment < 
they have known in some cases since ) 
post-war student exchange schemes 

fi'KaaSK'S ■ 

Kissinger who, seem to. show such un- ( 
derstanding for European views, * 

_ In such circles they hear criticism of 6 
the alleged primitive . outlook of the' 
Reagan administration. They are assur- 


ed that it is only a transitional state of 
affairs. 

They can also ay their eyes out over 
the lack of understanding shown by the 
current US administration for Euro- 
pean affairs in general and German af- 
fairs in particular. 

They then return home feeling reas- 
sured, after the intellectual accolade of 
being received by the authorities of the 
past, that Washington will soon be back 
on course, in line with Europe, with 
Ostpolitik and with detente. 

But they are overlooking the fact that 
America, today more than ever, begins 
west of the Alleghenies. 

In the rolling plains of the Mid- West, 
w the South and on the Pacific coast 
more US policy is decided today than 
ever before, and influence exerted on 
the President in office. 

Many German visitors of standing re- 
ject as pointless, timewasting and be- 
neath their intellectual dignity any sug- 
gestion of travelling to the heartland of 
the United States. 

They will hear nothing of going to 
California, Washington or Oregon, 
where they would surely, realise ■ that 
America looks west accross the Pacific 
every bit as much as It looks east across 
the Atlantic. =. 

They are almost exclusively preoccu- 
pied with German affairs and assume as 
a matter of course that Washington has 
nothing bettor to do than to concern it- 
self with Western Europe. 


How Mosco 
reads the 
events in Bo 


HOME AFFAIRS 


P raw* lias long drawn a 

*■ the stormy political m«l*. 
Bonn in its coverage of Gem. ’ 

so the break-up of the 

came as no surprise to foreh 
planners in Moscow. ” 


ockeymg for position in 
the corridors of power 


6 German reluctance to 
see.whenfe U$l 
policy is made, west 
of the Alleghenies ? 


They unerringly expect the stationing 
of US trbops in Germany in their pre- 
sent strength to be a lasting state of af-' 
fairs, The best that can be said Is that 
their oijtlook is provincial. ■■ ’■■■ 

Vewed in mbro negative tehhi, this 
attitude May be said tb tetify to inability 
to grasp the tasks and politico-strategic 
priorities of a world p.bWer. ' 

This they are unabie to do eVen after 
more than 30 yfiarri of constant connec- 
tions, travelling to arid fro across the 
Atlantic. 

A Christian Democratic Bonn Chan- 
cellor would do Wfcll to bear in mind 
that the United States is Ih'the throes of 
a far-reaching process of change. 

The main flow of immigrants today 

Continued on page 4 ' 
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In Washlngtonjn October last year,. . 

: Simon) 

, . -r ' Vv.. f • i.i 'ii . 


A realistic View Of the iltuBiira- 

ken but the probable changed, 
it m Bonn nonetheless marks* 

a tU ™ n ® point in Soviet 

n . The honeymoon of the nrfv 
between Moscow and the Ctm 

- u ^ D ® raocrats >s long gone, btti 
-• ° er of influential Soviet oITh 
B onn fraction in the CPSU 
f Committee, see ties with the Sfj 
more than a useful feature ofSmv 
t reign policy. 

, For tham the Social Demosnu 
l movement with which the SovfaC 
, munist Party traditionally has raj 
i common, and there can be nods 
that there have been points hddii 
mqn in the history of the two* 
class parties, even though ih&i 
may later have parted. 

In the final days of the SocUi 
Free Democratic coalition, Sovtaj 
paganda stressed that there mu 
tradiction between the SPD loafa 
the-party’s grass roots. . 

It sought to establish a diffwtwl 
ween what Helmut Schmidt did is 
to-day politics and what the party 
and file favoured. 

Despite having conferred niii 
Chancellor five times Mr Breriuw 
never managed to establish- wfei 
Schmidt the rapport he had with 
Brandt. " i 

Slhce (he open break-up of Ihc 
coalition the Soviet Press has stu 
avoided polemics against the C— 
Democrats and dealt with ortsS 
Bonn most dbjectively. ■ 

In retrospect the policy advooW 
CPSU Central Committee offldiM 
of maintaining ties solely wi(h the 
cinl Democrats, and tha^ at the ) 
political level, can be seen to have , 
not very astute. j 

. Ties between Moscow and Bra 
government level have for some-B 
been limited to the bare diplouiitifJ 
cessities, Hopes and dreams of i 
gone by have given way at this If™ 
detachment and objectivity. 

Soviet tactics on ; missile m 
tlon now look like haying been «> 
avails It. is an issue that will MtK 
controversial in a CDUded govt 
as in the SPD.,. 

Moscow may firmly ex peel w 
Continued on pflfl# I ' 
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(a no sign of victory euphoria 
'iinong the “new majority’’ partners 
[he break up of the Bonn coali- 

Hhaps the suddenness with which 
burden? of government responsiblli- 
me to face the CDU leader, Hel- 
Kohl, . had something to do with 

e are too many serious problems 
$ both Issues and personalities 
irjubilation. 
joy at the' Munich headquarters 
CSU was also fleeting and mu- 
CSU leader Frank Josef Strauss 
{ of a “fateful hour." 
uss, rather than FDP Chairman 
Dletri<iH : Genscher is the key figu- 
the power struggle that has begun 

er needs the GDU/CSU to 
him, survive and Kohl needs* the 
'to help'hitn ’counter the weight of 
powerful CSU 

Ckuccllor Helmut Schmidt's sugges- 
ts the four parties scrap the vote 
confidence and that they agree qn 
elections at the earliest possible 
t has proved a masterly move, It 
lipedatthe weakest spot in his op- 
scheme. 

ally, Schmidt’s move seemed to 
tile chance of success. But it hus 
e a possibility because Strauss 
iiaiwfell. " 

.Uy enlist the FDP when all opinion 
fadicalp that the conserviitivcs 
g« the absolute majority If elcc- 
wero held new? The question Is 
only asked *by Bavaria's CSU but 
bymanyofits friends in the CDU. 
Ifcy logically also usk themselves 
they should give the FDP the extra 
iHneed? to rally themaelvcs. • 

Jfcthi? line of, thought that CSU 
-Slruu88 look with, him to 
fawhen he decided to go to the cou- 
« talks, after initially deciding not 

^slly,' the' talks were to be con- 
WhyKoht and CSU loader In the 
®® sta S» Friedrich Zimmcrmann, on 
gr of the conservatives. 
^iKwig-Holstein’s Prime Minister, 
MStollenberg, Kohl’s most fqr r 
^ val for the Chancellorship, 
s «w also joined the talks. 

Sy® not the drily thing that 
JW .Mp the Rohl-Genscher reckon- 
■ CSU's deinarid thpt the fo riper 
^ Minister Gerhrirt ' fldiirn be' ex- 
jWrtom h future cabinet came a i an 
* korse blow. ■' 

ft 1 impossible * for Geris- 
rally the support from those 
i 1 ^ his? party iwho oppose his 


Worst b|ow of all is the CSU 
CJ 1 * 5 jwfe new elections -before 
PjJQi this year and. if necessary, to 
[{PS ; Schmidt’s suggestion. 

no , bridges left behind 
iSS' T F'H* his hqppa on 
kT/W.^ajonty.fpr the conscrvaii- 

W riut-manrieuvre 
LiJP^wher but Kohl as well by 

p 0 ^ 01 ^ 

m rial,. net: ^ nlenor For Zimmer- 
an( ** ftFter the Koped- 



FDP re-elected to the Bundestag and 
thus prevent an absolute majority for 
the conservatives. 

But Genscher has to cope not only 
with the disunity in his own party; lie 
alsb finds himself between' the twin 
iriillstones of the CSU’s ahd hjs former 
coalition partner’s wish for revenge. 

In fact, his struggle for survival might 
prove tougher then he thought. 1 His 
'hope of returning to the Foreign Minis- 
try within a week or so and of insta fitly 
attending the UN General ' Assembly 
and the Npfo conference in Montreal, 
thus presenting himself as a rock of 
continuity, seeriis.a bit too optimistic. 

The question is, will the conservative 
and liberal negotiators really succeed in 
reaching agreement in time? 

To mnke matters worse, there are 
iriany specific issues that still haye to be 
settled among the conservatives them- 


selves, not to mention the tug-of-war 
over the distribution of cabinet posts. 
For the latter, there is only a limited re- 
servoir of suitable men since many if 
the best are committed to state cabinets. 

But the SPD is also faced with a se- 
rious internal conflict. And the discus- 
sion about the successor to its leader in 
the Bundestag Herbert Wehner, is only 
a foretaste. 

. Party Chairman Willy Brandt doesn’t 
think much of the suggestion that Hel- 
mut Schmidt take over. . 

The old dispute as to the greatest 
threat to the SPD’s future Is starting up 
again.' ■■ 

Schmidt lias always wanted to con- 
centrate on the centre' because he says 
this is where the teal political decisions 
are made. 11 ■ , 

Brandt has always wanted to keep the 
outer wings of the party together to the 
point where he was prepared to accept 
a drift to the, left; arid retrench at a 30 
per cent level, accepting the loss, of go- 
vernment power. ' 


Coalition or not, a tough 
time lies ahead 


Foreign Affairs and 
JWJwicellorshlp for himself. 
Ws s*)d reason for wishing the 


I t doesn't matter if the next govern- 
ment In Bonn consists of one party or 
a coalition: the next Chancellor and his 
cubinct will not bo in an enviable posi- 
tion. . . „ . 

The CDU/CSU ministers and/or 
their Liberal pnrtricrs will have to make 
unpopular decisions that will lead to 
stiff and widespread opposition. 

Helmut 1 Kohl's supposed plans for 
the future arc hound not to coincide 
with basic public opinion. ' 

■ In 1969; after the Grand Coalition In- 
terlude, When SPD and FDP took the 
plunge despite their slim parliamentary 
majority, they were at' least able to' do 
so in the certainty that their political 
aims would tne^t With ptiblic approval 
atroSs pariy lirics. . , 

Then after years df student unrist 
and : extrap&rHameritary opposition 
along With wide-Spread disenchantment 
With Ihfe SPD-Conservative powef* dfir- 
tfel a 'strong Will to bring aboiit mrbfms 
surfaced.' 

■ The electorate demonstrated" this 
when it was called upon to chart .the 
HeW cbiifsb at 1 the polls;, though Hbt as 
clearly as in 'Me graphs 1 p/esertted by 
opihion surireys;' ' * ' ■' ' "’■J'.J 

But the outcome was clear: the’mere 
administration by Ludwig’/ Efhatd ■- 
whdm the' CDU cjorisldered' the Ideal 
Chancellor m^t with opposition ^nd 
bis ultimate toppling 1 'as Chancellor 
gave : a pusH tb’the riioy4 f6r iurtdarrien- 
tal reform. . >• 

; The Grand' CoalitibH Was uriable to 
keep' pace With this refortri dijVci and 
iHbugh'it managbd'to put the budget on 
■a sound footing; pasi the emerg^hey 
laws and usher in fiscal reformi ir bog- 
ged doWit'ln day-td-day squabbles over 
minor details. • ‘ ' 

This was at the bottom of the longing 
for social rerorins which were in any 
event part of the SPD programme and 


for which the FDP under Walter Scheef 
had Also opted. . ■ . 

• At the same time, there was a grow- 
ing conviction that the Federal Repu- 
blic of Germany could no longer ignore 
the existence of the.GDR. The call for a 
Deutschlaridpoliiik that would replace 
the confrontation with East Berlin by a 
dialogue grew louder. In Tact, the whole 
of Bonp's Ostpolitik was put up for dis- 
cussion., ,, 

A Social-Liberal coalition’ seemed the 
obvious way of satisfying these wishes, 
i. After all* the FDP had demanded a 
“policy, of small steps?’ in the Ddutsch- 
landpolitik (which included passes for 
West Berliners to enable them to' visit 
the Eastern half of the city) even under 
Erich Mende. ... 

I^udvflg was, not prepared to 

agreCf Ml his. .successor, Kurt,. Georg 
Klesipgfr, atjeast exchanged some. Ict- 
tera.Wjjh the GDR, which he invariably 
93 ||fd “that phenomenon ", . . , -• - *].. 

The Social, PemocraU also, fell i that 
this was not. epqugh. Willy Brandt, who 
hadstqod^or'th^ChaqcejlqrehiP^wice, 
farejyfinct with, as mueft; approval 
in his 1 own .patjy.agjjtvhen ,hq put forr 
ward his .thes(s..^at ;i tho Gerpian-Ger- 
jman.cori fro ntatipn, must be re^la^a Jy 
?‘or<Jeriy relaripns, H , .. , 

;; ‘.All this ' met With ?n open, e^r .in ,f^ 
Brurndt/Scheel 'cabinet. 
formed Sri im., Both, parties -were, d^ 
termined to intrp'riu'ce dpmestic reforms 
aiiB'lo telhX rblA"t76nq Wuh the Easi: ‘ Y 
; ; " titty iritiifi98bs,Wff agkin hdvetWo 
basic '! trends:. ! the 1 peace : ; moyepient 
(wHiHh is npi [ restricted to dcmon^tra; 
tors) and the ecology conscioiiBness to 
, which r the Greens ' owe. their suCces^, al- 
though 1 it existt outside as their rhhks 
well: '"V 

' ThCfrilost Conspicuous diftekertce' bet- 
ween now and (969 lies in ^he' fait!, that 
the gbvikrimeHttHkt taifabbrt 1 take ‘river 


Schmidt's cards in this game are not 
particularly good. An indications as to 
how the forces left of centre could res- 
tructure themselves was provided by the 
joint action of the Jusos and Judos (the 
young members' organisations of SPD 
and FDP). The chairman of the Judos 
has just called for a “new social bloc of 
reformers”. 

' This bloc would consist of Social De- 
mocrats, -.left Liberals, suitable group- 
ings of the Greens and the trade unions. 

This makes a split of the FDP a dan- 
ger that must be viewed as real. ■ 

There is a possibility that as a result 
of this power struggle our domestic 
policy will lose sight of its most impor- 
tant task: to 1 ensure the long-term func- 
tioning of the parliamentary system and 
to ariive at a broad consensus for the 
new perspectives needed in. view of the 
changes in our industrial society as a re- 
sult of inevitable new technologies. 

Belt-tightening and investment are as 
inadequate as a strategy as is mere 
manipulation in job-creating policies. 

1 An all-out effort on the part of the 
public and all political forces will be 
: needed if we are to wheather this pro- 
cess. ■ ■ 1 : 

1 Whatever the outcome of the power 
struggle in Bonn, what we need now is 
an alliance of commonsense. 

WoIfJ. Be/I 

(Gansral-Anzeiger Bonn, 21 September 1982) 


in Bonn will not necessarily bend to 
these trends. 

Disregarding Kurt Biederikopf. and 
Richard von Weizsficker for the mo- 
ment, the conservatives have not yet 
found the right stance to adopt towards 
the spreading fear of an unchecked 
arms buildup.- '■ 

'• ■In any event, it is not enough to con- 
demn the longing for al policy that 
would proihote peace and stem the 
arms buildup by such generalisations as 
"dangerous anti-Americanism coupled 
with an equally dangerous neutralism.” 

Granted, there are anti-American ac- 
cents in the peace movement but they 
are restricted to what is being done ot 
intended by the Reagan Administration. 
The accusation of neutralism is also 
wrong. 

After all, there are also conservatives, 
social 'democrats, liberals and undog- 
matic leftists who propagate a “new 
patriotism" involved in the discussion 
on nationhood and the future of the di- 
vided nation. 

‘ True, the blueprints that dre being 
put forward are often enough immatu- 
re, itoo theoretical ; and : sometimes uto- 
pian.! r ' • <’■ ,-i ' /' ! 

■•'But arms! reduction is the 1 Common 
bond for all these people In their va- 
rious camps who consider a head-an 
dash of the' 1 blocs 1 more likely today 
than it was only a few years ago. : 
i.' 1 Those who -will Boon govern in' Bonn 
are also mot necessarily' convinced 1 of 
the urgency of ecological issues. - > 

'J" Though the CDU has some pioneers 
in this field; like the .party's general sec- 
retary, Helner Geissler, they are voices 
crying in the wilderness. ■ '■ ■ i> I 
• A Kohl" government must face the 
fact that it will have to deal' not only 
with those groups of the public who 
will, protest against the added burdens 
that are imposed, oft them but also with 
growing pressure from those crying out 
fpr a policy aimed at securing the peace 
aqdj safeguarding the ecology. And it is 
not only witii . the peace, movement and 
the Qreena that’ these, objectives* rank 

firSl ; 11 : Ffe/jnf I* Bauer ' 

' 1 (NO mb wger Naclirichleri, li Se pi ember 1982) 
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Closed hearings sought for 
some criminal cases 


A prominent lawyer wants the 
accused in criminal trials to have 
the right to decide whether their trial 
will be open to the public. 

His idea is that journalists would be 
allowed to attend, but would not be al- 
lowed to report until the end of the 
trial. This would apply to hearings at all 
levels including appeal courts. 

The lawyer, Hans Dahs, says that 
open trials bring too much influence to 
bear on witnesses, judges, prosecutois 
and counsel. 

He says the influence is indirect 
(through the Press) and direct and it is 
essentially negative. It means that justi- 
ce is not seen to be done. 

But the proposals met with stiff* resis- 
tance at the 54th annual conference of 
German lawyers in Nuremberg. 

Other issues dealt with included legal 
steps to help prevent companies going 
broke; the legal position of foster chil- 
dren ; and standardisation procedures 
for some civil courts. 

On the closed trial Issue, the prevail- 
ing view was that courts should make 
better use of existing provisions to res- 
train the Press. 

Objections to Dahs' plan included : 

• Trials would become surrounded by 
myth because of the secrecy. 

• The Press would somehow find a 
way to beat the law. 

Supreme Court Judge Hanns Karl 
Salger said lower court judges should 
be bolder in using their current right of 
banning the public temporarily from 
court in certain cases. 

He warne d against clogging up the 

T he two greut civil rights causes of 
modern history have been abolish- 
ing torture and opening up criminal 
trials to the public, 

It was not until the beginning of the 
!9th century that the principle of open 
trial replaced the inquisition-type of 
trial handed down from the Middle 
Ages,. 

So it can be said that this marked the 
beginning of the rule of law in Europe. 
The realisation that secrecy and legality 
in criminal hearings could not go toge- 1 
ther became part of law. The accused 
must be tried in full view of the commu- 
nity- ■ 

This meant that the courts lost their 1 
aura of being the fount of all knowl- ' 
edge and judges were no longer a clo- 
sed circle subject only to their brother ' 
judges and dictates of their monarch. 1 
Now they had to justify their decisions 
publicly. ! 

^The publicity also lent support to 1 
their Independence from other state au- t 
thorities. 

Is all this now, in the waning years of r, 
this century, to be abolished? . n 

The 54th conference .of German c 
lawyers in Nuremberg fan event with a tl 
Jong tradition) has:. made this question tl 
its central issue, , 

arc cansider *ng a proposition v 

that, by partly dosing: some criminal n 
trials, the legal rights of the accused vs 
would be improved. h 

The conference is 1 more than just an 
academic forum of judges, prosecutoi*; 0 

lawyers and university professors. Its d 

biannual meetings have always g, 

provided important impulses for the le- ai 
gismtors. In. fact, without it, the deve- 


criminal trial proceedings even more. 
This must have been a reference to an 
idea put forward last year by German 
and Swiss lawyers. They called for some 
parts of trials to be held in secret where 
the accused had confessed. 

The idea was to maintain privacy 
where the charge was not serious. 

This is another issue on which the 
conference is going to have to take a 
stand. 

The other issues dealt with by the 
2,800 lawyers from many countries were 
less controversial but not less impor- 
tant. 

The work that dealt with ways of pre- 
venting company insolvencies through 
the law and putting them back on their 
feet through a new reorganisation pro- 
cedure attracted the most interest. 

Attempts are already being made in 
the USA, France and Italy. There were 
mhny foreigners in this work group. 

It is here that a wide variety of inte- 
rests such as bankers, creditors, man- 
agement and the trade unions as repre- 
sentatives of labour clashed. 

But discussion was not marked by the 
implacable political and ideological 
conflicts of some previous congresses. 

The family affairs work group dealt 
with a growing problem: the legal posi- 
tion of foster children. This is to be re- 
defined. According to recent estimates, 
there are some 110,000 foster children 
living with strangers or relatives. The 
exact number is unknown. 

■ The Civil Code has relatively few 
provisions dealing with foster children. 
There are some provisions in the Youth 


Secret trials ‘a 
threat to 
legal principle’ 

iopment of German law since the Wil- 
helmlrtian era would not have praams- 
sedas far. 

Almost all delegates at this confer- 
ence were opposed to making hearings 
any less open. ^ 

The most avid opponents of ohen 
trials argue that all major criminal pro- 
ceedings should be held In closed court. 

Curiously, the most lively supporters 
of this anachronistic demand are crimi- 
nal lawyers acting for clients. ■ •• 

The openness of . criminal trials, they 
say no longer guarantees a fair process. 
Instead, t strips the accused of protec- 
tion and invades his privacy, 

-Jgg ppg*!! ‘Ws bj .win, (Ihero Is 
nothing a doctoi- accused of malpractice 

kT” th . an a grou P Of school 

thiw f akcn to t he court by 
*■<*■!■ ?o • get a first-hand view of 
the workings o? the law. 

Back home, the children spread their 
version. pf the trial among parents and 
ne ghboum The doctor finds himself 

r«h? U L Pal C r t ?i r re8ardleas whether 
he has been adqbitted or npt, 

^ut the criminal lawyera* main taraet 
or ilttack.is Hot the public. It la the me. 
dia, the yellow press and illustrated ma- 

P articular ' whose reporters 
ar O]?ok | qg for sepsatiqn.. 

• . AOW reports .often, have Ijttle tp do 


Welfare Act. But practice shows that 
they are Inadequate to cope with the 
problems that are bound to arise, espe- 
cially when a child in a permanent fos- 
ter home develops emotional ties to his 
foster parents and the natural parents 
want him back. 

There are many difficulties about 
making on-the-spot and legally binding 
decisions over foster children. 

Must the lawmakers come up with a 
comprehensive set of laws defining the 
rights and duties of foster parents, natu- 
ral parents and the foster chi!d7 

Many of the delegates said foster 
parents do not have enougli rights. 

Professor Reinhart Lempp said that a 
foster home should become permunent 
once it had established itself over a 
period. This would avoid struggles bet- 
ween foster and natural parents. But his 
proposal met with much opposition. 

Another work group dealt with a go- 
vernment draft for a standardisation of 
procedures for Administrative, Social 
Affairs and Fiscal Courts. 

The governments of Baden-Wilrttem- 
berg and Bavaria reject the draft be- 
cause — as Baden- Wtirttemberg's Justi- 
ce Minister Heinz Eyrich told the Bun- 
desrat — it confused procedures and 
was not practicable for the courts. 

The objections focussed on the pro- 
posals to use single judges instead of a 
pane! in Administrative Courts and the 
restriction of appeals. 

Administrative Court Judge George 
HSring opposed the draft provision that 
would make higher Administrative 
Courts the first and only instance in 
complicated cases such as authorisation 
for nuclear power stations. 

He said these cases in particulur 
would involve for hearings in several 
courts. (Georg Haring was involved as a 
judge in the Wyhl nuclear power station 
hearings.) 

Claus Donath 

(StuitgRrter Zaitung, 17 Soplembar 1982 ) 


with reality. The distortions, the crimi- 
nal lawyers say, usually are at the ex- 
pense of the accused. 

Hans Dahs, the son of post-war Ger- 
many’s most prominent criminal law- 
yer, who is spearheading the movement 
against open trials, does not want to bar 
all journalists from the pro- 
ceedings. What he wants Is an absolute 
ban on reporting until passing of the 
sentence in the first instance. 

If the laws demanded by Dahs were 
to become reality, the muzzling of jour- 
nalists would not only hit those who are 
out for a sensatiop. 

It would also, hit commentators of se- 
rious newspapers and Independent 
broadcasting stations who would be 
prevented from criticising justice in 
questionable cases. This is a procedure 

which helps to ensure that justice is 
done. ; 

Most miscarriages of justice occur in 
the first court. But once they have 

I«er CnC ° ar ° a * rn ° 3t never ratified 

Preventing journalists from reporting 
unng a trial would amount to -leaving 

Proceedings entirely to the courts 
and lawyers, They alone would safe- 
guard basic rights in a trial - a func- 
tion they have so far not excelled at. 

, Where the principle that an accused 
is innocent until proven guilty is in dan- 
ger of being undermined by a media 
barrage against him, the public’s rights 
must take second place. But must wc 
really throw the baby out with the bath- 
water — only because the water is a bit 
too hot? , 

Hans Schupter 
... (Die Zell, 1 7 September 1982) 


2 Differences 

s- Continued from page] 

t8 comes from Latin America. fo, 
bean, Mexico and the Asian 

? nf C th « 8 |' k ^ Washin « ton fan 

g of the US government and u 

new generation of American mr 

a intends to undertake a critical i* 

e transatlantic ties. . 

i- This they plan to do in vi W{ 
need to put America’s economy 
r iii order. .7' 

Given the historical develop 
a West Gcrmuny and the'csL, 
it position or the Federal S 
i CDU Chancellor will haveT* 
. but to do political business wM 
5 viet Union and Eastern Europe. 

At times he will also need lo'afa 
■ specific needs of the Europe^ 
mutiity that run counter & t 
I Washington wants. 

The Yamal gas pipeline from a 
to Western Europe Is only lip h 
nlng of the problems emerging p 
political horizon. 

Providing no progress is madeb 
Geneva talks between the supers 
the time will inevitably come tbs 
to's missile modernisation mall 
has to be implemented. 

Failing n compromise betweeaA 
ricn and Russia, the United Suds 
start to deploy Cruise and M 
missiles in Germany. 

Officially, Washington has noify 
say about the crisis in Bonn. It In 
aware that anything it might payte 
be misunderstood, or interpret 
gross intervention in German di 
affairs. 

But Washington has fdM 
course of events in Bonn UaxfyJi 
ricans who have come to knowfflii 
prcciatc Helmut Schmidt over lit ji 
us a difficult but major partner aid 
respect his grasp of the fad! will 
derstand what a turning point itis. 

Being intimately aware of the trwi 
relations with Bonn they will bf i 
aware of the significance of the t« 
up of the coalition of Social artdfi 
Democrats. 

They will have no illusion! or Mi 
in wishful thinking about the chi# 
power in Bonn. 

They will also know that the 
of genuine, experienced Europe dj 
in key US government departed 
declining rapidly. 

The pumber of Americans who # 
knows the ins and ou(s of the Ofl* 
Question can be counted on IheW 
of both hands these days. 

.. There is a psychologically 
gap between the pioneering dip 13 ? 1 
Atlantic alliance and its present P# 
tloners. .i 

It is not yet clear who will 
place in the United States. 

So US observers are right in 
ing that a new Bonn Chancellor 
no way have an easier time to 
with Washington than his predecw* 

The new man may well have 
common ideologically with 
and his aides thari Herr Schmidi- < 

Buf Chancellor Schmidt spoJf c I] 
feet. English and his insight I'M 
Anglo-Saxon mind made it much p 
fof him to appreciate wfjal madeff 
ricatick. 

Jan 

:■ tFrankfurtcrAllgeMWjfl 
fllr Deuuchlapd, 21 Septfflw* 


THE ECONOMY 


Three ways to hit unemployment without 
| getting paralysed by pessimism 


Jobs: bleaker outlook 

Unemployment In Fed Rep Germany (millions] 


m ire no patent recipes to combat 
Lhg growth arid rising unemploy- 
Jjjat the Institute for Management 
[Jimlnlstration (IIMV) has produced 
-Job-creating strategies which were 
g recently at a meeting In Berlin, 
kb how the Institute views the sitnn- 


ihe head of the International Institu- 
te of Management and Admlnistra- 
i studies (IIMV), Fritz W. Sdiarpf, 
cdbes the political scene in Bohn: 
irilpltig pessimism in the face of 
i employment prospects and grqwing 
h unemployment." 

tl there was not much evidence of 

i pessimism in Count Otto Lambs- 
ffi proposals for austerity which led 
ti breakup of the Bonn coalition, 
kohomie Affairs Minister until he 
Ipcd with the Other FDP Ministers, 
jia champion of pure market econo- 
He still believes in a 100 per cent 

pply-side policy despite the poor ex- 
tinct with It in the USA and Britain. 
The moderate supply-side policy that 
t been practised in Germany since 
i beginning of 1981 has, if anything, 
pi*) more unemployment 
Bit the classical job-creation policies 
Keynesian lines with their state 
®tion of public and private dc- 
t&dbave been ineffective due to satu- 
m on world markets and as a result 
(^public sector money. 

Fnficth a cue in point. In uddition, 
p Scharpf, there are political obsin- 
slkt prevent such strategies 
fay realistic approach to creating 
! employment again must therefore 
b place below the level of such 
rcftag patent remedies thut have 
« cither proved counter- productive 
rasaoi be implemented for instituiio- 
ressons, says Scharpf. 

WV recommends measures on a lor 
l jwli especially in three areas: 
nomotion of employment in small 
FWdlum sized firms; 
wpplng up such active work pro- 
policies as job creation and 
tjegor retraining; 

^iribuiion of the existing jobs 
shorter working hours. 

* ** not the corporate giants who 
J^Ptoymont promise for the future 
Tjng to studies by tho IIMV. 

J®! “Wnd half of the 1 970s, it was 
companies with payrolls of 
l ^ at Proved additional 
■Me the big companies continu- 
Jtttback. ... , , 

companies also helped prevent 
jwundanciei (on their own staffs) 
-W 18 awn components. Ibis 
at risk. 

thrift i s ' ud * 1,88 closely examin- 
na.! 1 . 1 riPProacbes to promot- 
®wt and medium sized industrial 
1 toeans of, boosting employ- 

f^Wrison between four regions, 
Paderborn, Oberhausen and 
showed that Barken was doing 
^ Ve J°PcmploymenL 

fo 1 * 1“ Barken, rose 

ii 1 1 P* r cent in three years. 
Kfai? stagnating or has decli- 
VttK^frogions. 

id bi , n k * s generally des- 
^Ji^urally peak, it consists 
sipall arid trades industries, 


has a monostructure (textiles) and a 
shortage of public sector services and 
infrastructural institutions. 

But Borken has for the past ten years 
had a central business promotion agen- 
cy operated by the local authorities. 

The agency has helped remove the 
threshold fear of small and medium 
sized companies in their dealings with 
the authorities. It has helped establish 
contacts between companies, banks, 
chambers of commerce, associations 
and the various authorities concerned. 

Many smalt businessmen go to the 
agency when they think they have a 
good idea but do not know how to put 
it into action. 

But such local business promotion 
presupposes long-term support for 
existing businesses rather than one-shot 
efforts to bring new industries to the re- 
gion, says Benny Hjerm of the IIMV. 
He says it usually takes a long time for 
local businessmen to acquire faith in 
such promotion efforts. 

The second sector of employment 
promotion — active job creation — also 
needs decentralisation, particularly for 
local employment offices, says IIMVi 

Unfortunately, they are doubly 
plagued by Bonn’s cash problems. They 
are understaffed, so it is impossible to 
cope with the growing tide of jobless; 
and, they say their budgets have been so 
drastically cut that they have had to re- 
duce job-creation measures. 

There arc now only 27,000 
"problem jobless" included In what is 
known as Arbcitsheschaffungsmnssnah- 
men (ABM). These ure special projects 
organised by the Labour Office in a bid 
to create jobs. A year ugo, the figure 
stood ut 41,000. 

Since two-thirds of those included in 
the ARM find permanent jobs, nothing 
can be achieved by budget cutbacks in 
this field because they only lead to in- 
creased spending for unemployment 
benefits. 

According to an IIMV survey, DM1 m 
in government spending creates 10 to 20 
new jobs if used for public sector in- 
vestments. The same amount spent on 
ABM would create 40 to 50 new jobs. 

IIMV surveys in Gelsenkirchen and 
Leer show that — contrary to detraotors 
claiming the opposite — there are 
enough meaningful ABM projects. 

Gelsenkirchen has expanded its 
ABM since 1977 in an effort to create 
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The cost of unemployment 
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Average for year Average for year 
1.3 million 1.8 million {estimate) 
1st qtr 2nd 3rd 4th latqtr 2nd3rd 4th 
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1,000 jobs. The projects were usually 
drafted jointly by the city administra- 
tion, charitable institutions, works 
councils and the Labour Office. 

One of the focal points here was the 
testing of new types of services. ABM, 
for instance, developed a mobile assis- 
tance service of the Arbciterwohlfahrt. 

Other services that have been estab- 
lished with ABM funds dealt with envi- 
ronmental projects and the renovation 
of housing. 

One of the problems that arose here 
was that a one-year promotion of 
"problem jobless" was too short. 

- Only once sufficient federal and state 
ftmds for three years were provided in 
Gelsenkirchen did enough employers of 
ABM jobless agree to continue employ- 
ing these people after the promotion 
period had expired. 

Leer is characterised by above-aver- 
age unemployment and an enormous 
shortfall in such public sector institu- 
tions as transport and social services. 

"A generous interpretation of promo- 
tion conditions by the local Labour Of- 
fice, combined with Intensive counsel- 
ling of the institutions concerned and a 
suggested exchange of experience bet- 
ween these institutions, succeeded in 
creating interests in a sufficient number 
of ABM projects,” says IIMV resear- 
cher Hans E. Maier. 

His description of one of the pro- 
jects: together with the Leer Labour Of- 
fice, the small municipality of Wecner 
evolved a job-creation project for 12 ju- 
veniles who were unable to find ap- 
prenticeships after leaving school. 

The youngsters are now being trained 
in woodworking techniques by an elder- 
ly carpenter hired by the ABM. At the 
end of this training, Weener will try to 
find apprenticeships for them. 

The survey shows that ABM meas- 
ures in Leer have reduced unemploy- 
ment by an average of !.5 per cent. 

But it Is not only local Labour Offices 
and municipalities that can help create 
jobs. There is much that can be done on 
state level as well, as shown by IIMV 
studies on state programmes for the 
promotion of part-time work. The im- 
portance of this is evidenced by the na- 
tion's 250,000 unemployed part-time 
workers. 

Programmes of this nature were car- 
ried out in five states (Rhineland-Palati- 
nate, Hesse, Bremen, Saarland and 


85 From AugWI tpAprll m, no.ponlrlbuCons 

(MB: contributions vary accordlhg to lev?] of Jobless)., 
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Lower Saxony) between 1979 and 1981'. 

These states introduced one-shot 
wage subsidies ranging between 
DM1,200 and DM3,500 for every 
newly-created part-time job. The terms 
varied from state to state, which natu- 
rally had an effect on the results. 

Bremen promoted skilled part-time 
jobs only. The result was that (hero 
were relatively few takers for the subsi- 
dies. 

Bremen was also the only state to in- 
clude men as well in the scheme (most 
other programmes were for unem- 
ployed women). 

Most of the jobless who found work 
in this way had been unemployed for 
more than three months. 

IIMVs Renate Weltzel and Andreas 
Hoff stress, however, that four-fifths of 
the jobs would have been created 
anyway because the companies needeid 
extra staff. 

It also turned out that, while It would 
have been best to draft the conditions 
for the subsidies in a way that' would 
prevent the use of part-time workers be- 
low their qualifications, this Would have 
met with lack of employer interest. 

The researchers conclude that' any 
meaningful Btate measures to promote 
part-time work call for special condi- 
tions. 

The state and the parties to collective 
bargaining would have to do their share 
in making "the status of part-time work 
equal to that of full-time employment" 
This would call for strict regulations go- 
verning minimum working times and 
social conditions to arrived at through 
collective bargaining. 

The technical and organisational pre- 
requisites for part-time work should be 
better researched and there shbuld be 
more information on them, , 

One of the main aspects here would 
be to Improve the quality of part-time 
work. 

Government agencies should pro- 
mote a few selected model companies 
of various sizes and in various branches 
of industry. These should be companies 
that allow more self-determination in 
matters of part-time work, such As, job 
sharing. 1 ' ‘ 

The possibilities of part-time work in 
the public sector have been "far from 
exhausted," the study says. 

Most IIMV studies are aimed at re- 
searching the institutional precondi- 
tions fora successful realisation of em- 
ployment initiatives such as the ques- 
tion as to. how existing programmes pan 
be "said" to local authorities, 

: Most studies show that what matters 
primarily is to have a network of count 
selling and information agencies. Ant 
other Important aspect is for public in- 
stitutions, organisations and companies 
to. cultivate contact, .. 

Roland Bunzenthal 
(Frankfurter Rundacfisii, 18 Scptembrfl 1982) 
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BUSINESS 


Best hopes rest with what 
next year might bring 


W hen the _ export business was 
booming in the spring, many bu- 
sinessmen warned that it would not last. 
'Their warnings seem to be coming true. 

The warnings then were based on 
' doubts about being able to finance, in 
jthe longterm, capital goods deals. 

; But die decisive elements today are 
spreading protectionism and the world- 
• wide decline In demand, 
i Germany’s exports so far this year 
have not been bad at all. The first seven 
months of the.year showed a growth of 
.more than 1 1 per cent against the same 
period in 1981. Adjusted for innation, 
this . still amounts to five-per-cent 
growth. 

But the past few months have seen a 
drop In exports — the first for some 
time. 

According to Bundesbank figures, the 
decline from the beginning of May to 
the end of July against the previous 
three months was a nominal one and a 
real three per cent (seasonally adjust- 
ed). 

TTiis means that exports in terms of 
volume were not much higher than a 
year ago. 


and Kuwait buying German goods just 
as heavily. 

The situation in non-oil producing 
developing countries is much worse. 
Steep rises In foreign debt and the per- 
sistence of high interest rates have 
forced them to cut back on imports. 

The East Bloc situation is similar. 
The increase in shipments to the Soviet 
Union — especially pipeline compo- 
nents — is the exception rather than the 
rule. Indicators show that exports will 
remain low for the.next few months. 

Most economists, along with the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry, even 
expect exports to decline in the second 
half of the year because there is nothing 
to indicate that the economic position 
of trading partners will improve in the 
near future. 


One major German economic re- 
search institute does not even expect 
the United States to make a marked re- 
covery . 

There is much to indicate that de- 
mand and production in Western Eur- 
ope and Japan will decline further. And 
no one can say when the developing 
countries will overcome their foreign 
exchange problems. 

But order books are full, so the dec- 
line in Germany’s export business is un- 
likely to be dramatic. 

Hopes now rest with next year when 
the recovery in the industrial countries 
that has been predicted for the past two 
years is expected to materialise at last. 

Prospects have improved due to in- 
terest rate reductions and progress in 
fighting inflation. But this should not 
be overestimated. Still, the economy 
could pick up enough to make our ex- 
ports grow again; and though this is not 
enough to act as a locomotive for the 
German economy as a whole, it could 
be enough to stabilise the domestic 
economy. Hans-JQrgea Mahnke 
(Dio Welt, 22 September 1982) 


State-owned firms criticised 


G ermany's state-owned corporations 
have come under heavy, fire from 
the Institute for the Germany Economy 
(IW), an organisation with close ties to 


Th.» i* , . . , v* urbanisation w: 

18 “ ch “f for the better in the business community. 

ghL as evidenced bv the influx nf or. a ./ 
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sight, as evidenced by the influx of or- 
ders, In terms of volume, industry’s 
foreign orders (May to July) were down 
eight per cent against the previous three 
months. This means that towards the 
epd of this period the level of a year 
ago was not even reached. 

The main reason for this change Ues 
In the fact that most Western industrial 
countries have also failed to overcome 
the recession, '.and It is these countries 
to which three-quarters of our exports 

s?{ . /. " 

It Is especially the champions in the 
export field, such as the machinery, 
electrical and commercial vehicle in- 
dustries, that were particularly badly hit 
by Iqw Investments abroad. 

The steel Industry has also been hit 
hard. 

Those .trends bavo been aggravated 
by Third World and East Bloc balance 
of payments problems. 

Even some Opec countries, whose or- 
ders .pushed along. last year’s export 
boom, have had to tighten their belts 
now. Their foreign exchange reserves 
W declined due to reduced oil con- 
sumption and low prices. 

fytpqrts . to Libya, Nigeria and Iraq 
U^ down, leaving only Saudi Arabi^ 

•IS Slewed 'business confidence 1 Is the 
IXonly way economic stagnation can 
be beaten, says the Bundesbank In its 

mopthly report-. . 

. -L agaltast .putting too miich 
confidence inmopey supply measures: 
the policy of easier' pondy is alone not 
etiough tO bring about sustained recov- 
ery. ' 

'FdVoufable credit terms alone are 
also 'not enough to cause a new up- 
swing. A general Improvement in busi- 
ness eamingS'ls'needed. "■ 

' 1 Overall business conditions have Im- 
proved sirtce the beginning of this year 
and production • costs ■ have risen only 
slightly or have In fact ‘declined along 
with interest rates. . ■ ji - 

Investors can now benefit from better 
taxation provisions knd investment sub- 
sidies! the report says. .. 


A study says that, in a market econo- 
my, the business policy of state-owned 
companies should be geared to general 
economic necessities and serve as an in- 
strument of the stated economic policy. 

German state-owned companies had 
not done this. , 

For example, in the worst post-war 
recession, in 1975, they went further in 
cutting back on investments than the 
German. business community as a whole 
and reduced their payrolls by three per 
cent. 

IW says: “By adopting this attitude, 
Germany’s state-owned corporations 
have worsened the general economic 
decline and thus failed in their 
function.” 

In view of this, it was now more ne- 
cessary to consider privatising these bu- 
sinesses. This could relieve public sec- 
tor budgets. 

But the study also finds certain things 
in favour of state-owned German contr 
panies when comparing them with 
others in the European Community. . 

Though across-the-board capital 
goods. investment in the EEC countries 
declined against the previous year in 
1975 (the decline ranged from ono per 
cent in Britain and 12.7 per cent in Ita- 

Confidence the 
elixir, says 
Bundesbank 

But none of this has helped growth 
■The GNP in the first half of this year 
equalled that of the second half of 1981 
And around the middle of the year, in- 
dustrial output actually declined. 

Wnce industry is cutting down on 
staff; Unemployment continued to rise 
during the sumtaer. 1 f 1 

The Bundesbank says the deteriorat- 
ing business prospects are because of 
Tagging exports. Foreign . demand, ■ . 
Which Was the main pillar of the econo- 
my, it the beginning of the'year, is flag- ' 
ging andnew orders are slowing; '* • ' i 


i ly) state-owned companies in most 
i Community nations went against the 
F trend and invested. 

' Capital goods investments by Luxem- 
bourg state-owned companies were up 
' 27.4 per cent in the crisis year 1975. The 

figures for Holland, Britain and France 
were 22.8, 14.7 and 14.1 per cent respec- 
tively. 

“The state-owned companies of these 
countries thus clearly acted anti- 
cycllcaHy," says IW; " . 

Those in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and in Italy, on the other 
hand, did nothing to oppose the general 
downward trend. 

In Germany, for instance, the invest- 
ments of state-owned companies dec- 
lined more steeply (7.7 per cent) than 
those of private industry (4.2 per cent) 
in 1975. 

Along with Ireland, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is the only EEC 
country whose state-owned companies 
laid off staff in 1975. 

IW concedes, however, that there is a 
difference in the role state-owned com- 
panies play In the various EEC coun- 
tries. 

Their share of overall capital invest- 
ments stands at 3.8 per cent in Luxem- 
bourg and 16.3 per cent In Britain. 

In' Germany, they account for about 
ten per cent of total investments. . , 
(Hamburger Abondblalt, 21 September 1982) 

Demand has declined particularly in 
the Opec countries. 

Plagued by balance of payments 
problems, the developing countries and 
the East Bloc have also had to cut back. 

Though German exports to other in- 
dustrial countries are still tending to 
rise, the Bundesbank fears that It won’t 
last. 

Conditions for investments have im- 
proved — and tills concerns primarily 
the earnings of the business community. 

■ But many companies are not yet over 
the hump because they have ntit yet ma- 
naged to offset the losses of the past 
: fewyears. • 

• Bundesbank report was prepared 
before the breakdown of the Bonn cOa- 
imon. Mara/d Manke j 

(LQbecker Nichriditcn. 2 1 September 1982) 


Emergency «g 
for sick fin® 
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service to contact. *■* 

Their national federation has 
an anti-bankruptcy counselling 
in Bonn because more and mens 
are going to the wall. ■ * 

Insolvencies rose by 39 per t 
the first half this year to 7465 
pared with the first half last yea 
dreds of inquiries have been re«i 
Big firms can always use m' 
ment consultants when they 
problems, but not smaller firm,, 
managements often know neither 
to do nor who to speak to. 

The new service. has lOO couns* 
who work in close consultation 
firm of management consult^!, ! ' 1 
The first step is to find out 
wrong. Then what can' be don*, 
counsellors act as temporary i 
managers. They do what they cu 
help, including negotiating with 
to reschedule loans. 

Federal and state ftinds substdfR 1 
consultancy fees by between 25 aaj 
percent. 

Small and medium sized firms 
themselves in trouble for many ni 
bad organisation, wrong prooucti, 
many debts, customers who vrairt 
can't pay. ' . ' j 

Dieter HSrthe of the service: 
have one case in which a perfectly 
thy firm found itself in difficult]' 
cause a government authority Si 
pay its bills." 

The service is available .not ofr 
the 40,000 member companies of At 
deration but to all firms employlq 
to 500 people. Horst 

(Bremer NachrichteryU Sepj&ntali 


IHE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Something for everyone at 
motorcycle exhibition 


m 


, fjih international Bicycle and 
Motorcycle Fair in Cologn6 can 
to have been the world’s 
two-wheeler show, 
were 1,234 exhibitors from 37 
and they displayed their range 
Tor bikes and biking in three 
the cathedral city’s exhibition 






headed the list of foreign exhi- 
with 237, followed by France, 
lid Japan, 77. 

it manufacturers, 236, concentrat- 
iho bicycle and cycling. Only 106 
exclusively with the motorbike, 
gotorcydes held pride of place, at 
on days when the exhibition was 
lo (be general public, 
bike fans from all over Europe 
id on Cologne, and although 
heeler sales are showing signs of 
the fair organisers felt confident 
ce would break all records. 


called for 

W ages should not be increased 
year and civil service sail 
should be frozen, says the Kiel 1 
for the World Economy; . 

It makes the recommendation 
latest report. If the economic policy 
kers don’t come up with some idety 
warns, the recession might become 
'pression. ■ ■: 

In any case, it does riot expect 
economic decline to bottom out 
next year. ■ 

It sees a marked change of mood, 
the danger that dashed hopes 
upswing, inadequate profits and 
high 1 wages will lead to large-scale 
faults on loans. This could lead tdh 
dity bottlenecks. l! 1 1,1 ' 

The institute regards the biggest 
ger as uncertainty because that 1 
people from investing and buying 
But the institute also sees a'gwJJ 
realisation that new 1 state boirt*j 
must be accepted. Bat this' muH'J 
hand-in-hand with the remdwl 
tape If it Is to stimulate fnvestmcoM 
Though providing no figured, IWJ 
stltiite predicts that the bottleneck *1 
last longer than originally assumed- 1 j 
Following a decline In : 9 

year, there will at best be 
improvement in 1983 w provided 
are no panic reactions. 'I ' ' ' 

Unemployment In 1983 wilTW 
kedly above two million and the 
tion rate will continue to decline-" ’ 
The institute recommends w" 
increases. - It suggests that dvifj* 
salaries b6 frozen. , ; ; /WfiTg JJ 
• (DiaWeJt.l7Sepi w * tf 


s, the market leader, has a num- 
rf new Ideas for 1983 even though 
soiodels were unveiled as recent- 
hit spring. 

were eight new models, or nto- 
rith major changes, on show in 
The four-cylinder engine of 
CB1I00 Fhas been increased in ca- 
f»m900tO I,062cc. 
kw model is based on the frami 
MO F, with changes to the steer* 
kd. Ita WOhp engine Is rubber- 
and a dual anti-dive system is 


^okhnet means excellent. It's a 
Wwlster for most Americans. 
i% Doyle Dane Bembach, the 
» Ywk advertising agency, feel it’s 
"r for the latest Volkswagen nd« 
** campaign In the United States. 

* of. America have decided the 
•hi come to go German again, 
djra the days when Volkswagen 
j-page ads proclaiming they were 
5 “.US guto industry now the 
w running off Pennsylvania 
I lines, 

gon's marketing division 
“o&est revamp the image of the 
^hen US advertising put ac- 
German connection by featur- 
^WdGretel in the Black For- 

^America are stressing the Ger- 
Jpneering and the Oerman tradi- 
Bn ^ the TV advertising 
will shortly be aimed at 
^ emphasises the German 

TV commercUI a helmeted 
Wheal of a Volktwagen 
haring round halipin. 
in Germany. 

IK ™ Efound to a halt he 
Uw of his helmet and 

K l ; e ? renCc * to Teutonic ori- 

Wfcd£Sr t0 lhft °f 8 00- 
if ino, J 0 ® l 11 US sales and to get 

‘8ah n m0de,s t0 a *ood start. 


ittmn- oirector oi-toe 

from Oenna- 


fe 1 

s 

& 


Wllln^.: ' O ■•Wit* wvuifi*’ 

Pfownt new models 
^nPfcis on 19 October. . 
a,:'" 8 i 'Port* model of the 
^parable with the Golf GTl 
« the new Scirocco and the 


said to relieve one of the major pro- 
blems of emergency braking. 

The liquid-cooled VF 750 F has sold 
well this year in a chopper version. 
Honda are now putting a sports casing 
round the ninety-degree four-stroke en- 
gine, which develops 86 horse power. 

Honda say it is a lightweight Bports 
model that has the good looks of a road 
racer. 

The CX 500 Turbo, In contrast, has 
been discontinued, which was high 
lime. It was a sensation at the last Co- 
logne fair two years ago but failed to 
live up to expectations on the road.' 

Its place has been taken by the. CX 
650 Turbo, which is claimed (o. do the 
job much more effectively. . . . 

The VT 500 E is undoubtedly the 
most interesting newcomer to the range, 
it has a Uquid-cooled two-cylinder en- 
gine mounted at an angle of 52 degrees. 

The engine has a sleek and slender 
took, the bike weighs 180kg (3961b) and 
develops 50 DIN horse power. 

In the 80cc range a chopper version is 
to plug the last remaining gap; white the 
PXL 50 is a distinctively styled moped, 
of which the Camino C will be the 
chopper version. 

Kawasaki plans to make headway in 
the enduro market with the KL 500, un- 
veiled for the first time in Cologne. It 
has a 560cc water-cooled engine devel- 
oping 50 horse power and disc brakes 
in front for safety’s sake. . 



The GPZ range has been extended, 
with five models being for the most part 
given a new look. . . 

Versions are available from 250co to 
l,100cc, while the 750cc model packs 
more punch at 85 horse power. 

Suzuki are determined to retain their 
appeal for sports-minded bikers. The 
main features of the new GSX 550 E 
are its rectangular tube frame, its new 
four-valve engine and twin carbs. 1 

It weighs 1 85kg (4071b) and develops 
62 horse power at 9,500rpm. 

The new GR 650 is a lightweight two* 
cylinder, model, a tourer with no frills. 
A flywheel that decouples as the rev 
count increases ensures, smooth running 
in low revs. 

BlvfW had nothing much that was 
new to offer this year- The four-cylinder 
eqgine was not yet available, so the only 
innovations on show in Cologne were 
the R 80 ST and the R 80 RT. ! 

. Both are based on the spccessiul R 80 
G/S. The RT is designed to appeal to 
the tourer, who attaches importance, to 
comfort over long distances. ,, 

Yamaha had six new models at Co- 
logne, and it was worth noting that the 
first- newcomer was a neat scooter, not a 
big, heavy bike. 


Will Rabbit run under new 

■| • • ■'i' 1 • ■ ■ 

American VW ad campaign? 


arit-To' 

turbo-engined Quantum, marketed in 
Germany as the Santana. ■ , 

Solving problems in the US market is 
the first major assignment Hahn must 
handle at the helm of VW, with Volks- 
wagen safes in the States 40 per cent 
down on last year. 

Only about 100,000 VW Rabbits 
made In New Stanton, Pennsylvania, 
are likely to find buyers this yean The 
facility’s annual capacity 1 Is up to 
280 f Q00 units, 

To clear the stockpiles a little, VW of 
America’s James McLemori has order- 
ed two weeks to be added to the six- 

week manufacturing break. 

When production get? under yfay 
again the. assembly line, will) moreover,, 
run Id per c?nt slower than before the 
summer holidays. 

The drastic decline in US, sales came 
fpr Volkswagen like, a bqlt out of the 
slightly overcast but still predominantly 

blue sky. .■ •»'. 

Sales by other US manufacturers 

have been in the doldrums for three 
years, but until early this year VW have 

fared well. -v:' 

Marketing director J*m«. 


has three explanations at the ready to 
acdount for this turn for the worse : 1 
4 US car-buyers are less Interested in 
low fuel consumption i 

• economic circumstances in general 

are unsatisfactory; •• - r 

• and Volkswagen's marketing has 
lost its sense of direction to some ex- 
tent. ' 

Now that fuel prices in the United 
States haye stabilised and fears of sup- 
ply bottlenecks' and sky-high prices 
have been allayed, Americans are opt- 
ing for models of car that are a size lari 
gCT-j 1 t «. J', '* "I.' ,ir - 1 .'. '■ • -'.I 

.-h E conomy . champions .like, the, Vty 
Rabbit .have. lost much of their attrac- 
tion. Interest has vanished almost over- 
night in the diesel engine, which ,npf 
long agp seemed to be the shape, of 
things to cflme. 

This is partly because, diesel is np 
longer ,12 cents cheaper than conventio- 
nal fuel; it is 10 cents dewier than, gaspi 
line- , ... . J . •!.•; . • I 

■ Volkswagen , have j, been particularly 
hard-hit because, last yepr;?eveti. 1 ouf of 
|,p, pars run off. the Pennsylvania assem- 
bly line? were.piCBpl-epgined. , , .,} ... ... 

, { Qveirtlie past ffiw mon^s dJepeJjRab- 
bitSjfcayp ipade up only 2P.per cent.af 
sales, so this setback has put Volkswa- 
gen, out into the. cold of> competitipn-ef- 
tor' reiyjngpn a specific market, ,,, 

. nils year only w.wtiroated eight 


Yamaha have not fared too well in 
the chopper market, which Is probably 
why the big vee engines are back. The 
XV 1000 SE is called the Midnight Spe- 
cial. 

It is all in black and a super-bike for 
effortless, power-packing choppering or 
touring. 

The two-cylinder XZ 550 with its 
water-cooled vee engine was launched 
early this yoar. At Cologne Yamaha 
Bought to give it a more attractive look 
with the casing of the XJ 650 Turbo, 

Yamaha now join other manufactu- 
rers with a model designed to appeal to 
uncompromisingly sports-minded bik- 
ers. 

In the wake of the 250cc and 350cc 
RD models the RD 350 LC, complete 
with power valVe, develops 50 horse 
power from a liquid-cooled, two-cylin- 
der two-stroke engine. 

It is an unusual bike incorporating a 
great deal of racing technology and it is 
streets ahead of mpeh more powerful 
competitors, }n performance. 

Yamaha have been a little late to in- 
troduce a 900cc model to compete with 
those that have sold so well for other 
manufacturers. 

it is the XJ 900, which gets 97 horse 
power out of its engine at 9,000rpm. 

The Harley Davidson XLX is inten- 
ded as a basic model for beginners to 
get started on. It is an economy model 
with only the absolute minimum as 
standard fittings. 

Even the seat for both rider and pil- 
lion passender is an optional extra and 
available, but only at a price. , , 

there are three additions to the 
Vespa scooter range. One Is the PK 80 
S, smaller in dimensions than its prede- 
cessor. It come? with an optional elec- 
tric starter. 

(KOlqer SU^Aazelger, IS September 1982) 


Hon oars will sell in the US market, In- 
cluding imports, 1 whereas American ma- 
nufacturers have a capacity of between 
12 and 13 million. 

- Among compacts in particular, com- 
petition ts increasingly via price outs. 
Generfel Motors have announced outs 
of between $250 and $1,500 for 1983 
models.' 

Last spring Volkswagen too slashed 
the price of the Rabbit by $300, but the 
company has come to realise that VW la 
likely to lose a straightforward price 
war.' • i • 1 ■ 

- Instead, says Mr Fuller, Volkswagen 

are' to j go in for disciplined, consistent 
image advertising designed to convey 
the -impression that 1 VWa are perform- 
ance cars based' bn German engineer- 
ing.- -■ '■ • •• .•■•■■ 1 ■ • ■ i 1 

Porsche and Audi have been relying 
on a similar- markfeting ^ concept since 
the beginning of this year. . 

Audi advertising has for the most 
part been' limited to' the idea of the 
Audi as a Bavarian de luxe limousine, 
with: Neuachwansteln Cattle in : the 
background. - ' ■ ' » • 11 

• Since the campaign began, says Mr 
Fuller, Audi as a make of car has grown 
40 per cent better known.- > •> . i 

But astute advertising alone is not go- 
ing to aolve Volkswagen's problems ih 
American. Maryann Keller, Who analy- 
ses the US auto market for Paine Web- 
ber, the investment brokets, feels Ame- 
rican buyers > look 6n' the' .Rabbit as be* 
ing outdated; ' • ; ■ > . « 

So what.Is needed,. she. says. Ip a new 
or changed product. At Volkswagen of 
America ho-one is yet prepared to say 
Whether this idea is particularly eusge* 
zeichnst, JesRau - 

:„ij (Die Zell. 24 September -1982) 
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■ POLITICAL BOOKS 

American holds 
up a mirror 
for the Germans 

A t a time when ties between Ameri- 
cans and Germans are clouded, a 
book by an American writer has been 
published in the Federal Republic of 
Germany that outlines to German rea- 
ders reasons that lie deeper than diffe- 
rences of opinion on the pipeline em- 
bargo and steel exports. 

Gordon A. Craig is an American of 
Scottish extraction who for decades has 
dealt in depth with the Germans and 
their history. 

He has taught history at Stanford, 
California, served as a visiting professor 
ut the Free University in West Berlin 
and Is the author of books that include 
the highly regarded German History 
1866-1945. 

Professor Craig has now summarised 
his findings on Germany in a book 
published last year in the United States 
and now in Germany as Ober die 
Deutscbea. Ein historisches PortrfU. 

It Is a collection of essays divided 
into three sections, the first of which is 
an introduction to the problems and in- 
cludes titles such as Historical Perspec- 
tives, Politics in New Directions and 
Hitler and the New Generation. 

The second section, Change and 
Continuity, deals with individual issues, 
such as religion j money, women, uni- 
versity students and staff. Romanticism 
and the military. 

Its aim is to demonstrate that in eve- 
rything new Bince 1945 the old, bomi 
and articulated in the past, has conti- 
nued more or fess to wield an effect. 

In the third section Professor Craig 
tries to answer the question: how firm is 
U 19 groundwork in which German de- 
mocracy is laid? 

It is a kind of mirror held up to us 
Germans by a US historian conversant 
with us and well disposed toward us, a 
book that shows us who we really are, 
basing Its inferences on our origins, and 
trying to sound out where we are head- 
ing. It has taken an American to deduce 
our ourrent condition from our history, 
just ns Professor Craig regrets the conti- 
nued ahistorical tendency in Germany . 1 

There may have been a few refresh- 
ing exceptions to the rule recently, but 
by and large the ahUtorical trend has 
failed to produce a book to rival this 
one for academic detail, literary stand- 
ing and sheer readability. 

The prevailing^ view, at least in Ger- 
man university circles, is, as Professor 
Craig notes, that in book which .can be 
read without difficulty: cannot be. taken 
seriously. 

His book about the Germans is writ* 
ten mainly with Americans in mind* 
That explains whyit is written fot 1 an in- 
itial reading public who cannot be iexi 
pected to know, too much about Germa- 
ny, especially its history. - !,i. 

Since this is no less true of many Ger- 
mans there* i is every reason whyit 
should appeal to Germans readers too. i 
He seeks ini particular to answer 
questions increasingly, asked by Ameri- 
cans .about the Germans, their allies^ 
and he notes that “since the end ofilhe 
Adenauer era, a period in which ; de- 
mocracy in the Federal Republio of 
Germany seemed to have been; establi- 
shed and consolidated on firm 
foundations’* new trends calling to ihind 
the past have arisen. 

. This i is a turn of events more and 


more Germans have noted with anxiety. 
They will read with interest the answers 
Craig provides primarily for his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Most Germans are still in favour of 
the alliance with the West and keen to 
see it continue, so they cannot be indif- 
ferent as to what our major allies think 
about us. 

It is not just a matter of military 
arrangements and economic coopera- 
tion but also, and primarily, one of ba- 
sic political views being attuned to each 
other. 

The post-war decision to side with 
the West was fundamentally linked, as 
Craig impressively shows, with the com- 
mitment to democratic ideas and the 
adoption of parliamentary Institutions. 

Gordon A. Craig, Ober die Deuischen. Bin 
hletorfechea Portr&t, translated by Herman 
Stlshl, published by C. H. Beck, Munich, 
382pp, DM34, 

Parliamentary democracy was im- 
pressively endorsed in 2848/49 but 
failed to take root in the Prussian 
Reich, while Western democracy soon 
came to grief in the Weimar Republic. 

It did so because German tradition, a 
terra that may be preferred to the Ger- 
man inheritance or patrimony, regained 
the upper hand. 

Will Bonn revert to Weimar? Profes- 
sor Craig hopes not, but he does not 
rule out the possibility. Intellectual and 
political behaviour patterns of the past 
have put in a fresh appearance of late. 

It is not just a matter of conventional 
German susceptibility to the East, felt 
nowadays by socialist wheeler-dealers 
rather than national bolshevlsts or Prus- 
sian militarists. 

It is mainly; as Craig argues, the old 
contrast between the German Romantic 
movement and the Western Enlighten- 
ment that In one version after another 
constantly reopardlses Germany's rela- 
tionship with the West and thereby en- 
dangers democracy in Germany. 

He recalls in connection with the stu- 
dent movement the activities or the 
Nazi student league in the dying days 
of the Weimar Republic. 

In the current protest and dropout 
movement he sees the old flight from 
reality, the old contempt for common 
Bense. 

It is a stimulating book and sounds a 
warning note that has come at the right 
time. One could but wish >that the .Ger- 
mans, especially young Germans, 
heeded Professor Craig's warnings in ti- 
me. Franz Herre 

i (Rhelnisoher Merirar/Christ un<| Welti 
3 September 1982) 


; Continued from page 2 

generation of US missiles to be de- 
filo'ycd ih Europe •' ' ■ ‘‘ ■ 

Kremlin support for the SPD, includ- 
ing steering dear of all steps that might 
have upgraded CDU/CSU politicians; 
has ruled out any exchange of Views 
with the Bonn Opposition. 

Opposition leaders such as Herr 
Strauss, who has a number of qualities 
that are highly rated by Mr Brezhnev 
and his aides; have: sought in vain to be 
invited to MoscOw. 

In the wake of communications diffi- 
culties with Washington, London and 
Paris, Moscow how runs the risk of for- 
feiting an opposite number ih Bonn 
wijh whom it has been able to talk. 1 ' 

‘ Soviet leaders are nbt .sure of CDU 
leader Helmut Kohl's political' stand- 
ing. r: •" -i ■ ■■•I" I 

• Alois Meries, ’CDU/CSU' Bundestag 
spokesman on foreign affairs; 'Was; in 
hWdaJfe'&s a' 'diplomat, "ddtiilttd ptlrio- 


Essay collection speculate 
on German reunification 


aerospace 


G erman unity is an issue of conti- 
nual humanitarian, intellectual and 
cultural concern. It is also the long-term 
objective of all responsible policy in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It may well not be achieved this cen- 
tury, so the title of Wolfgang Venohr’s 
latest book, German Unity Will come 
For Sure, sounds unlikely. 

The book is a collection of eight es- 
says. In his preface, Venohr enlarges on 
his axiomatic title: 

“It will either come by way of a mili- 
tary catastrophe, in which case German 
reunification will take place in a mass 
grave. 

“Or it will come as a political solu- 
tion, in which case German unity will 
prove the sole effective guarantee of 
peace in Europe.” 

This comment fairly reflects the views 
outlined in the book as a whole. 

. All authors other than Franz Herre, 
the historian, who deals with Franco- 
German ties, see blocs, as being aboli- 
shed and imperialist tutelage coming to 
an end in both East and West. 

An intra-German confederation is en-. 
visaged as emerging from a new synthe- 
sis of conservative nation-state views 
and Marxist progression. 

A misinterpretation of the February 
1945 Yalta conference lays the ground- 
work for various errors of perspective 
and an equidistance that fails to do jus- 
tice to the clash between Western de- 
mocracy and Communist ideology. 

There was no such thing as a Yalta 
system that laid d'o'wtr_the .^Uvikibhi! l of 
Germany and was to form the basis of a 
European balance of power. 

Yalta was merely a vain bid by the 
Western Allies to salvage beyond the 
imminent end of the war the coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union that was for- 
ced on them by Hitler’s policies. 

It is understandable that the historian 
Hellmut Diwald chose to contribute to- 
ward the compendium. Among German 
historians it was he who first voiced the 
view that Yalta lay at the root of all evil. 

That is certainly the view he espou- 
sed in his History of the Germans. He 
complains that the Allies in 1945 dug 
deep into the consciousness of the de- 
feated Germans. 

‘ He ’ forgets to mention how their 
consciousness had ’ previously been 
marked by Hitler. • 

na non grata at the German embassy in 
Moscow. ( ’ . ..... 

He points, out ttyfl the CDU/^SU, 
far from overlooking the leading role 
played by the Soviet Union, never disre- 
garded it in the days when it was in 
power in Bonn. 

Herr Meries refers to the establish- 
ment of diplomatic ties with the Soviet 
Union and Chancellor Adenauer's 1955 
visit to Moscow. 

He mentions the first bilateral treaties 
with the Kremlin in 1958/59, which 
dealt with economic and cultural coo- 
peration, and the repatriation of ethnic 
Germans from the Soviet Union. 

He also notes that it was a CPU/ 
CSU-led Bonn government (hat offered 
to &ign a treaty renouncing the use of 
force with the USSR after the 1962 Cu- ; 
ban crisis . 11 

Contrdiiy to trenchant criticism in the 
past, (he* Christian' Democrats how take 
a more positive view of Bonn's treaties 
with the East bloc countries in the 1 1970s. 


It is no surprise that Peter Brandi; 
Herbert Ammon, both socialist au?' 
see a prospect of ending the arfai 
laid-down territorial division of 
German people and thereby safe 
ing peace in Europe. ^ 

They say the “positive misinterp 
tion of purportedly peace-lving m 
beral US imperialism” by the SocUl 
mocrats can look back on a longlj 

ry. 

More surprisingly than such a* 
point expressed by left-wingers, fa 
Rflddenklau, a Deutschiandpoliti 
search worker for the CDU/CSU I 
destag group, claims in his article! 
Konrad Adenauer never regarded G 
man unity and freedom as prioritji 
gets. i 

One is more tempted to believe Wl 
gang Seiffert, a former GDR don i 
now lives and works in the Federal 
public of Germany. 

Wolfgang Venohr, Die dauttchi E/ni 
kommt bestlmmt (German Unity VflU ton 
For 8ura), published by Gualav LObbeVi 
leg, BergJeoh Gladbach 1681, 162pp, DU2 

Professor Seiffert see 9 a possibility 
the inner dynamic of the GDR wii 
the framework of overall Soviet straw 
one day leading to a forward app^, 
on national strategy. 

His outline of the GDR Comimj 
mentality is one of the more read! 
parts of the book. . j 

. To sum up the collection one nij 
perhaps quote Thepdor Schweirtfd 
who writes that: “Anyone whowanbl 
end the division of Germany todays 
do so with an easy anti-fan 
conscience.” 

Thd tinly contributor who might 
said to contrast with this view is Hn 
L. Wuermellng, who asks: “Which Cj 
man do you mean, please?” 

“lie ford national unity com«,' 
warns, “we ought to devote tliougk 
what benefit It might be expected 
bring us.” He Is absolutely righl»' 
point. 

Franz Herre quotes in his esiay I 
pOlyte Toihe, writing in 1 869: "TM! 
man forms himself and changes hhi 
racter.” It is now 1982 but Taine'ri 
ment still hold good. ■ Oerd 

(Rhehilscher Merkur/Chrlrt»J 


So Herr Kohl's Ostpoiiiik, 
might be slightly different in Pf® 
style, is iirilikely to differ subsip 
from his predecessor’s because the® 
very little leeway. ' 

Times have changed, illusion* * 
been dashed. Limits to what n# 
held in in cimmon haVe been ® 
lighted by Soviet foreign policy 
hanistan and Poland. ' 
Liberalisation within the East bj? 
hoped for by many after the H^ 
accords, has failed to matcris^ 

It looks, very. much as though 
cow is growing readier , to tighW 
reips at home now enthusiast * 
Westpoiitik is on ih e dec! i ne, 

Soviet policymakers have read^ 
conclusion that their partnefl'® 
West no longer want a dialogue. 
Russians -have always understood 
speaking, polemics apart. . 

■ PetetStf^ 

’ 1 * ' ' (fcieicr Nflchr1cWen,24' Sept*** 


Faulty turbine blamed as European 
rocket plunges into the sea 


te third stage of Europe's Arlane 
tocher rocket lies on the seabed 
fibres miles deep 625 miles off tho 
jof West Africa. 

(frit are Marecs B and Sirio 2, the 
jiatellites that were its payload, and 
igtly cause of failure, a faulty turbi- 
^preasorumt. 

tee it lies, tantalisingly inaccessible 
4 commission of Inquiry, the se- 
d Ariane to misfire and be aborted, 
failure was in May 1980. 
lis t serious setback and a blow to 
^.confidence of European rocket 
Bert, It could hardly have come at a 
slime,' 

jiiine's test phase was over and the 
iA had been declared serviceable, 
liocreasing number of potential, cus- 
rtwerc showing interest in it. 

Hooked like emerging as a serious 
eplitor to the US Space Shuttle. But 
ibiesf mishap has brought the Euro- 
uSpace Agency back down to earth 
4 1 bump. 

Ik fifth Ariane rocket was to have 
lib two missiles, a maritime pmer- 
tf communications satellite and an 
bn comsat, into orbit from Kourou, 
ph Guiana, last April, 
u the launching was delayed be- 
H Marecs B was returned to the ma- 
Khircrs for technical alterations, 
brocket stayed where it was on the 
{■dting pad in tropical Guiana. 

I Hr hot and humid climate at Kou- 
nuy have damaged Ariane, but no- 
khows for sure. 

|Hx first and second stages funotion- 
jl without hitches, and about five 
pits after blast-off^ at an altitude 
fraughly 85 miles, the third and final 
pros ignited. 

I was duo to burn for about nine 
but after 4 minutes 23 seconds 
'third stage no longer worked ac- 
to plan. 

to.rev count of the turbine compres- 
,c uit,lhat conveyed liquid hydrogen 
b rocket's engine declined rapidly 
tl pressure In the engine chamber 
tweted to zero, flight engineers 
^ with dismay on their monitor 
»bs; ' ' 


Extreme strain 


all other third stage measure- 
especially fuel tank pressure, 

*• normal, Esa experts assume that 
‘failure of the turbine compressor ; 

to blame for the mishap, 
to the time being there is not much 
Jjthey can say on the subject. ' 
jtoor technical hitches have occufr- 
1|n the past in connection with the 
^sor unit, but they were all 
f The pump, which costs 
750,000, is subjected to extreme 
^during the rocket’s third stage. 
States at a speed of 61,000 rpm as 
fuel into the engine chamber. • 
jjhas postponed until next January 
earliest the next Ariane launch- 
*hlch was due to have been on 23 
traber. 

Jjfthe exact date will depend on the 
of the inquiry. . 

™e next Ariane, the sixth, was to put 
• the X-ray research satellite, into 
ft mission, will be to locate and 




identify in shape and spectral make-up 
X-ray radiation in outer space. 

But in the event of delay Exosat may 
not be put into orbit by Ariane. The sa- 
tellite's window on the sky shuts in Ja- 
nuary, and if it is not launched by Ja- 
nuary the blast-off will have to be post- 
poned for months. 

if there is no longer enough time to 
launch Exosat Esa will probably bring 
forward the launching of the ECS com- 
sat 

The major payload in the cone of the 
Ariane that plunged to the bed of the 
Atlantic was Marecs B. It was to hover 
over the Pacific and serve as a relay link 
between ships at sea and coastal sta- 
tions. 

The satellite was built by Esa and 
would, if everything had gone accord- 
ing to schedule, have been leased to In- 
marsat, the international maritime satel- 
lite organisation. 

Inmarsat is an international consor- 
tium to which 37 countries at present 
belong. Its aim is to set up and run a 
maritime telecom network spanning the 
entire world. 

Since Inmarsat planned only to lease 
Marecs B, Esa muBt now shoulder the 
loss on its own, although the satellite 
was insured for $ 20 m. 


U lf Merbold, 41, will in September 
next year become the first West 
German astronaut. He will spend a 
week orbiting the earth on board the 
Challenger together with five Nasa as- 
tronauts. 

He was delighted to learn, after four 
years* training, that ho had finally been 
selected. 

It all began with a newspaper advert 
for trainee astronauts as part of the Eu- 
ropean Spacelab programme.' Merbold, 
a physicist, was one of nearly 2,000 
others who answered. 

jie, Claude Nicolller of Switzerland 
and Wubbo pckels of Holland were 
shortlisted and accepted by Nasa as 
potential astronauts. 

Merbold was a research scientist at 
the Max Planck Metals Research Insti- 
tute in Stuttgart, where he worked on 
damsgq caused to metals by neutron ra- 
dlatloq. L ".V .. 

It is, a former colleague says, an im- 
portant research sector for selecting ma- 
terials to use in nuclear and ftislon reac- 
tors. 

In outer space he will be carrying out 
entirely different experiments as a pay- 
load specialist on Spacelab's maiden 
mission. 

Spacelab, built in Bremen, is desi- 
gned strictly for scientific and technolo- 
gical research. Over 50 research scien- 
tists in various disciplines have propos- 
ed experiments that might be carried 
out in space. 

Merbold and a US astronaut will be 
Uie ; laboratory. assistants engaged in all 
these- scientific experiments in outer 
space. He will maintain constant radio 


In international maritime telecommu- 
nications, Inmarsat says, there will be 
110 interruptions or restrictions despite 
the setback. The organisation still has 
four satellites in operation. 

The Italians, who built Sirio 2, must 
be far more disappointed than Inmar- 
sat. Sirio 1 was the first Italian comsat. 
It was launched on board an American 
rocket in 1977. 

As the programme went ahead wi- 
thout a hitch the second, replacement 
satellite was not needed. So the Italian 
space agency decided to allow it to be 
used for scientific and technological ex- 
periments. 

Siriq 2 was to be used to relay meteo- 
rological data to remote areas of Africa 
and for experiments with lasers. 

The technical and organisational 
problems created by the Ariane setback 
may well prove less serious than the 
loss of prestige. 

' Many customers who were thinking 
of using the European launcher rocket 
to put their satellites into orbit may how 
have doubts about Ariane’s reliability 
and think again. 

A marketing company, Arianespace, 
was set up in 1979 to sell payload capa- 
city. Shares in the company are held by 
firms involved in building the rocket, 
banks in 11 Esa countries and ONES, 
the French space research association. 

Starting next year Arianespace is to 
take aver the construction and launch- 
ing ofrockets. It has already lined up a 


German chosen 
for Nasa 
space probe 



Ulf Merbold ... hie mother e^ye; every- 
thing will be ell right. t Photo :dpa> 

contact with scientists at the ground sta- 
tions. ! 

- Experiments on the first Spacelab 
{nission will concentrate on the biologi- 
cal sciences and on process engineering. 
: Merboid's work will range from mea- 
suring the blood pressure of his collea- 
gues and taking blood samples from his 
fellow-astronauts to hard-soldering 
metals. 

Spacelab has cost European tax- 


fair number of customers: firm orders 
for 24 satellites and options for a fur- 
ther 12. 

As Ariane had performed so well the 
management were expecting to do good 
business in the second half of this deca- 
de. 

Between 1985 and 1991 an estimated 
250 satellites will need launching in the 
West, and Arianespace hopes to comer 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the mar- 
ket, or between 60 and 70 satellites to 
be launched by Ariane over a period of 
seven years. 

That would make Ariane a serious 
competitor indeed for the American 
Space Shuttle. 

It is hard to say as yet whether the se- 
cond Ariane flop on 10 September has 
seriously shaken confidence In the 
rocket. 


Huge investment 


The project will be delayed but defir 
nitely neither called into question nor 
abandoned. Too much cash and other 
commitments have , been invested in 
Ariane for the rocket to be shelved. 

European manufacturers in genoral 
and French aerospace companies in 
particular are heavily committed to the 
project. 

Besides, despite the Space Shuttle's 
advantage of being reusable there is still 
a demand for the old-style no deposit, 
no return technology. 

This is a share of the market in which 
Europe at present is very much on Its 
own. 

Wolfgang Brauer 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 18 September 1982) 


payers nearly DM2bn. Scientists hope 
experiments on board will tell them 
more about the effect of zero gravity on 
living beings. 

On (ho industrial side, new micro- 
electronics and metallurgical techniques 
arc to be put through their paces in ou- 
ter spaco. 

Merbold, his wife Birgit and their two 
children, n three-year-old son find 11 
seven-year-old daughter, at tho moment 
live in the United States. 

He feels his work in space is a major 
challenge. “Tho Spacelab mission,” he 
says, “is a unique opportunity for me to • 
gain access to other specialised fields of 
research.” 

He will shortly be returning to Col- 
ogne where he and his fellow-astro- ■ 
nauts will undergo a four- week training 
programme at the Aerospace Research 
Institute. It will then be straight back to 
America. 

At his old research Jab in Stuttgart 
the news that Merbold, n keen glider 
pilot, had been selected was welcomed 
enthusiastically.. 

A spokesman for the Max Planck in- 
stitute said he could come back any 
time. His job would, still be his for the 
asking. 

- Will he be going back to Stuttgart af- 
ter a week in outer space? He doesn’t 
know. 

His first thought is how he relishes 
the prospect of experiencing weightless- 
ness personally. He is not in the least 
worried. 

His mother, Hilde, is confident too. | 
“It will all be all right,” she feels. 
“Everything has gone ahead according 
to plan so far." 

Horst Rademachcr 

.... (Kfllntr Stadt- Anzclgcr, 22 Sepiembe r 1982) 
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E nergy, especially solar energy, was 
a burning issue at the 1 1 2th annual 
gathering of a scientific society in 
Mannheim. 

The energy the sun releases into 
space is immeasurable, the .Association 
of German Naturalists and Doctors was 
told, and only a fraction reaches the 
surface' of the Earth, 

If We could only harness solar power 
our future energy problems would be 
no trouble. Professor GQnther Lehnert 
of Stuttgart told the conference. 

There had been no lack of attempts in 
recent years, but initial optimism had 
long been dispelled. 

1 We mat not be misled by the illusion 
that solar power might, in the short 
term, prove a simple and inexpensive 
solution to the world's. energy problems. 

Energy supplies were dealt with in 
detail at Mannheim. Coal, oil and natu- 
ral gas cannot last for ever, although 
no-one can say how long It will be be- 
fore reserves are exhausted. 

It may be another SO, 100 or 200 
years, but since economlo development 
relies on adequate energy supplies, pre- 
caution* must already b e taken. 

It is high time we began looking for 
new ways of meeting energy requite- 
tnerits and exploiting fresh sources of 
high-grade energy. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


The sun: not all that 
shines is energy 


developments Professor Wolfgang Klo- 
se of Karlsruhe referred to anxiety and 
fears still felt by many members of the 
general public; 

But the subject was so complicated, 
he said, that people were unable td 
reach judgments of their own. 

“No-one really appreciates that the 
combined experience of all commercial 
reactors run around the world amounts 
to over 2,000 years of accident-free 
operation.” 

US and German surveys on ‘reactor 
safety provided a scientific assessment, 
he said, but because they relied on the 
law of probability they did little to end 
uncertainty. 

Experts owed their detailed knowl- 
edge to large-scale experiments desi- 
gned mainly to demonstrate , techica! 
processes. The public must be allowed 
to follow their progress too. 

“You need to develop a, feeling fof 
nuclear technology and the only way to 


There were three options, said Profes- do so is via q demonstration of the pro. 
8or Werner Martiensson of Frankfurt: cesses about which the greatest pnxlefy 


nuclear fission, conversion of solar 
energy and nuclear fusion. 

Thestate of developments breach of 
these three varied widely. “You can buy 
ai light-water reactor on . the open 
market," he said.. Reactor safety was 
what currently preoccupied engineers 
an4 the general public. 

In a lecture on the uses of atomic 
energy in the light of the latest technical 


is felt." " ' ; 'J i 

Latest risk research findings showed 
that current safety precaution? were 
much more comprehensive than they 
were fplt to be, say, five years ago. 

But all possible scientific and tochno T 
logical efforts must continue to.be un- 
dertaken to ensure that nuclear power 
stations could be run without endanger- 
ing the general public. 
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Given the emotion-laden way in 
which the debate had been conducted it 
was obvious that not everyone would 
agree with this optimistic assessment of 
the risk factor. 

In harnessing solar energy the scienti- 
fic and technological problems occur at 
an entirely different level. The physical 
principles are dear but the technology 
has yet to be developed on a large scale 
and techniques are-not yet economio. '•'< 
According to Professor Lehnert there 
are many ways of directly ot* indirectly 
harnessing sunlight. What matters is to 
Improve them and make them competi- 
tive with conventional energy. . 

“Some risks will be run" he said. 
“Some always are in research and tech- 
nical development. The fixture impor- 
tance of solar power cannot be forecast 
with certainty. 

“At present short-term promises fre- 
quently made in recent years, promised 
that have cused much’ confusion, are 
just as Ill-founded as out-of-hand rejec- 
tion of solar technology." 

-Nuclear fiision is. a distant prospect. 
It means doing on. a .small scale what 
happens in the Sun, but it has yetito be 
proved that controlled nuclear fusion 
can in fact be. harnessed to generate 
power economically, ..... i .. 

i Professor Klaus Pinkau of Munich 
said fiision research ought to be em- 
barking on a new stage, that of financ- 
ing and carrying out a serious nuclear 
fusion programme.., . ■ ■ ... ■ 

“Whether fusion In a reactor core can 
ever play a meaningful part In generat- 
ing electric power will depend on whe- 
ther new technical concepts and new 
materials ensiire a siiffidiiilly long life- 
span of components," he said. 

‘ Sd energy' supplies for the fbtiirepose 
a wide ifahgd’ of present Scientific and 
technological' problems thht will doubt- 
less one day be solved. 

It is Impossible: to say at this stage 
which -energy- alternative- -will 1 prevail, 
and the aim of the Mannheim confer- 
ence web, pot “to emotionally champion 

one concept or the other.'.' 

i.fTh? aim, said Professor Mgrtienssen, 
was . "to , review t|ie, current state, of 
developments, to outline the, prospects 
that are already apparent and to provi- 
de information. ’ori , the risks ; we may 
nin.” Koprad MQlIer-Chnstlansen 

(Mannheimer Morgen, i t September 19jJi) 


■ AGRICULTURE 

Adjust, marke 
gardeners 
are warned 

SUddeutscheZeituny 

M arket gardening, delegal«io 
21st international , hortlcdx 
congress in Hamburg were told.j 
take environmental aqd energy** 
considerations, more seriously. 

* Congress spokesman Werner M 
burg and Swedish economist Mi 
Carlsson reviewed findings at thoi 
of five days of deliberations by ], 
experts from 77 countries. . • 
• The experts had agreed, they a 
that market gardeners would have to 
more cautious and economio Id (t 
use of the meanB of plant production 
" These Were the soil, w&(er, gir i 
energy, and as Mi* CaflSsoft noted, ei 
rorimental and health food remi 
ments called for fewer chemitabty 
used.' 

tills wks sdmething consumes 
nitely wanted. They were more b 
conscious and called fof a relun 
horticultural traditions. 

Pesticides and other, chemical, ii 
could not, of course, be dispensed lj 
entirely. | 

Energy costs in market gardening! 
more than trebled since 1973, wH 
'was ajrenormbur'bui'dirf'on growl 
plants and vegetables under glut. 
’■New ■ energy- and • labour-sad 
greenhouses needed developing, # 
energy-saving varieties ought to bed 
phasised iii breeding. ■ 

A variety of greenhouse tomato 
been developed that ripened with 
Iosb energy than was heeded to 
conventional strains. ' 

Genetic engineering was glvcit 
attention at the conference, Herr 
thenbuirg said,' the jnuih aim bdiig 
breed toughfcr plant? and, say.treeiJ 
Were less susceptible to toxins. ■ 

JITio Importance of herbs wag m 
ed, with reference to attempts In Bxf 
ria to breed the gentian, a listed pb 
the bitters of which are highly wiDj 
for their medicinal effect. 

(SQddeutsohe Zcltung, 14 Septeab«N 


|*HE CINEMA 

Fassbinders last act: 
in tune with Genet 


^binder’s 41st and final film can 
jptbe compared with the last part 
y. serialised version of Berlin 
erpiatz, Alfred Dublin's 1920s 
_ f-consciousness novel about 
ptof a Berlin workman, 
fc based on Jean Genet’s Querelle 
written in a French jail in 
ud there can be no doubt Fass- 
feels very much attuned to Ge- 
.Bvel. 

A ii seems fairly certain that the 
of filming Genet’s novel was not 
l( ro. It first 'occurred to Dieter Schi- 
Ibegctor and producer. 
wUe, which is now Fassbinder’s 
rill dnd testament, is a radical re- 
to his vision of life and love, 
ip and sexuality^ art and des- 

nt \ 

hrility' is* arrdgance unless it is the 
ibf humiliation, we are told in one 
fcmany texts quoted iu the film or 
Won* llie screen, hot ail of which 
itAen from Genet's tiovel. 

Mxr central topics ’of the film are 
*- and salvation. Fassbinder and 
only experience the nenmess of 
mce they have gotne through the 
of all worldly emotions and perver- 

*R ■' : ' 

Iky only teach God once they have 
everything that Could prevent them 
being pure. Salvation is 'only at- 
id by those who have reached this 
of purity.- ' 1 ■_ 

hb-gained only by those who have 
their own cross,- Fassbinder says, 
ife'ta'th : the presumption of de- 
in a crucial scene the calvary of 
The Question of guilt does not 

fertile 1 the sailor, playdd by Brad 
is an opium dealer. He kills his 
pllcfe, Dieter Schidor, In passing, 
«re, and gives himself to a brothel 
GQnther Kaufmann, and Tils 
Jtsnne Moreau’. ■ 

betrays his best friend and his 
r, played by Hanno POschl in a 
ating, crucial dual rolo. ' '' • 
plays 'with thd police, pluyed by 
arfliDritst' as u’ two-faced leather 
er,' and ‘finally settles udder -the 
of a* man’ who- has 1 followed the 
ss of his slay 'ashore with covert 
'•Lieutenant SeblOn. -playCd by 
-wNero."-.'- •• -• 

^•L!! IU s ■■■• ; -■■'i *- ,i • V ” t. 


Does Fassbinder’s 
Querelle at the end 
of his ‘infernal ad- 
venture ashore fi- 
nally attain true hu- 
mility? Has he puri- 
fied himself of his 
mortal passions by 
practising them? Is 
he now capable of a 
clarified relation- 
ship ' in a state of 
salvation as embo- 
died by Seblon in a 
divine manner? Or 
must the film be in L ( ' 1 

terpreted 'as a- crypto-fascist glorifica- 
- tion of violence, perversion and bom- 
bastic masculine mystique? 

In Querelle Fassbinder films with 
provocative, 1 matte r-bf-f act frankness 
1 Homosexuality, 1 shows us in longing 
close-Ups the 1 tenderness of male g?itu- 
res and has sailors' bodies 'gleam seduc- 
tively. ' 

" He leaves us in no doubt tliat he Sees 
the life that takes shape irt and around 
Querelle as real life. It is ’a life between 
heaven and hell, p hell -fire of friend- 
ship and betrdyaLTenderriiss and bruta- 
lity, egoism 'and self-abandonment, 
greatness and baseness, pain und' beau- 
ty. 1 .It is a life of extroverted ernotioris 
suCh as may motivate many people bet- 
ween birth and death, regardless whe- 
ther or not they are prepared to admit 
the fact to themselves. 

In describing thii life qf ek cess Fass- 
binder was 1 ab|e to refer in' sound and 
imagery to Gcnet'i QiltreUe de Brest, 
yet Quetelie was one of his, most perso- 
na) films: , l( 

This may be because Fassbinder in 
his last' film Was nble to put more of 
himself into the subject, without surren- 
dering himself to voyeurs, than in a tale 
of his own telling:’ ' 1 
..-Does Querelle owe US claim to be a 
work of art to; Fassbinder’s- death or 
does it stand up on its own? " 

it -is probably his most intimate and 
most radical, most vulgar and mo$t sen- 
sitive 1 film, and arguably his finest. It is 
• a gloomily .glowing studio panorama of 
life-and-death hopes and 1 fears, • 

■-■■■' Sdkart Schmidt- 

ii . (JUielnlBcher Mfirkfif/Chrtwuiid WBlL 

. . i , 1982) 



Extroverted emotions and sailors’ bodies . . ; -Querelle de Brest, 


(Photo: Scotiu) 
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year-old Italian boy patently restrained his journalistic im- 
r(lrlh, Bavaria, is basi- pulse to tel) the tale as dramatically as 
i his lot. He goes to a ' possible. The camera is sufficiently ef- 
las plenty of friends, fective. ■ 

teacher. • ' The director relies on intensity of ob- 

e problem. -words like servation. His film is an unobtrusive 
nder, questi," he ex- (ale of an individual family, showing us 
orelgners, words like the various 'members, with their dlffe- 
<. rent traits. 1 It is also a Lypical tale 'in 
y riaht. AbsMnder, or many respects, ' 

jrd that has' decidedly ' Giuseppe VI llano, ' the father, has 
fe undertones in Ger- made several attempts to return to Italy 
but'never succeeded in finding werrk, so 
of eight children in the, he eventually decided to stay in Germa- 

HncumentanTfilm /S 1 sent for the family and resolved to 
hrt nicht ziirUck (The' ■raako'tfia bdst of it whatever problems 
/not Going Back)! mi S ht arise. The most pressing problem 
" • i is accommodation, 

is to give the lie to a- ^ j s virtually impossible to find a 
tg held iby. mpny Qer ’ home for a family of 1 0, let alone Torei- 
i the basis of govern-. g nerSi a nd certainly not at a rent they 
„ . , _ ... - can afford. 

Federal Repub he. oF Th en ' there Is the problem of educa-. 
a qoUntry for immi-- jj 0 ^ ant j career training. The older chil- 
' 1 1 " dren have ho hope or finding an op- 

hough« that many: pal-! prehtlceship in Germany without a 
nd their families have; sphool-lcaving certificate, 
it Germany. " "• - ■ ' ; 1 The outlook for the younger children 

In Fflrth; for instance, is uncertain, and the family constantly 
1 Naples and live in. a 1 complain about the narrow-minded 
three-room apartment.; hostility they encounter in their sur- 
adly in need of repair, i roundings. 

hey are here to stay; 1 1 ■ ’ What a contrast it is in comparison 
^ The film .explains I -wj^ the high, esteem in which they are 
1 how they arrived at held in their home village. They visit it 
Iffipaffi’ 1 ‘It! -ev^ Easier, anil Giuseppe Villano car- 

E khowi whaf: (iro-i ,ri« the pprtrait of the MoLher of God 

fS bieWia VHey ft’ai/e to 1 ’in the procession in honour of the Ma- 

^ copdiwith and What: .donna dpll’ areq.; .. .. . . • 

H 'tTSiekriS t<i live for : Yet the film is not unremitting in its 
m oood amona Ger- gloom. The children have friends of 

i mansMa tereianer both sexes, German friends. There are 

H 1 Ivin a working’ some, clear attempts at understanding 

8 learning and^grow-* * • * nd integration at school and work. ! 

1 a The Villanos hold their own in main- 

I wfakh of obrerv/- tairilng the customs of the old country 

^ ■ . tions circumspect^ ^ ^ e va,ues r ®"! l ! y h ff 

and patiently made, ’ They are holding on to their identity, 
without pver-insls- yet trying, to come to terms with a Ger- 
' tent queries that man environment. It is not a choice bet- 
force the family to . ween going back home or integrating, 
make unnecessary ' FamUie Villtmo, kehrt nicht zurOck is 
admissions and Wl- : worth seeing. The cinema is not just 
thout pointing an * Wishful thinking and an unrealistic es- 
accusingj didactic ; cape. It can also provide information 
finger. Jr Is left to and make us more clearly aware of rea- 

the ' viewer to put lity. . , 

two arid two tage- ■ Kariten \jsanus , 

.her. G.ttn.r ha. « 


A ngelo, ’a-' 10-year-oid Italian boy 
whd lives in Fttrlh, Bavaria, is basi- 
cally satisfied with his lot. He goes to a 
German school, has plenty of friends, 
and wants to be a teacher. • 

But there is one problem,' Words like 
'* Kanaker ; AuslUnder, questi," he ex- 
plains; "Wops, foreigners, words like 
thal." ’ • ■■■'■’ 

He is absolutely righl AiisMnder, or 
foreigner, is "a"wqrd that has' decidedly 
alarming negatlvfe undertones in Ger- 
many today. 

j Angelo is one of eight children in the, 

; Villano family we meet in Hans An-: 

| dreas duttner’s documentary film Fa- 
j milie Villano kehrt nicht zurtick (The : 
Villano Family arq not Going Back). 

Guttner’s aim’ is to give the lie to a ; 
widespread feeling held by many Ger- 
mans that forms the basis of govern-: 

. ment policy. 

It is that .tty? Federal Republic, of 
• Germany is ’ not a cohntry for lmmi- : 

'• grants.-;' ■'*<. '•■•': ' 1 : ' ■ ■ ■ ‘ 

| The fact is, though, that many: pi*-; 

■ grant workers and their families have; 

I decided to stay lq .Germany. “ ■ ' ; 

The YUUnqS in Fflrth; for instance, 
come from toear'. Naples and Uve.in. a [ 
: much too small three-room apartment, j 
; It is dark and badly In need of repair, i 
j But it lookflJlke.tfa J 
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The monarchy in the hierarchy of a 
patriarchy or a matriarchy 


edicine 
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A t school Heide GOttner- Abend rath 
preferred reading Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche to learning vocabulary. 
As a student of philosophy and litera- 
ture she was irritated by “theoretical 
inumbo-jumbo" and wanted to 
“reduce theories to their quintessence.” 

She was interested in almost every- 
thing and spent her first five semesters 
at university studying a wide range of 
subjects until she discovered the work 
of Robert Graves and Johann Jacob 
Bachofen on matriarchy. 

She was 20 and fascinated. “It was a 
mystery to me." she says, “that such In- 
teresting material could gather dust in 
libraries and no-one taught it at 
university." 

So she decided she would have to 
grasp the initiative. That was over 20 
years ago. Heide GO liner- Abend rath, 
41, lives in Munich, has three children 
and teaches philosophy and aesthetics 
at Munich University. 

She deals with matriarchy in her uni- 
versity lectures but has only recently got 
round to doing so. “In the past," she ex- 
plains, “I wouldn't have dared to raise 
such Ideas in public. 

"I was afraid of, being a laughing 
stock. Matriarchy was felt in academic 
circles not to be a serious subject." 

Working alongside other feminists 
gave her the courage to come out with 
her provocation theories on primitive 
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societies in which the female sex played 
the dominant role. 

Her fellow-researchers were women 
sociologists, philosophers and political 
scientists dealing each in her own way 
with the situation of women in history 
and society. 

Her first book. Die OOttin und ihr 
Herns (The Goddess and Her Heros), 
was published in 1980. It deals with ma- 
triarchal religion in the Indo-European 
area. - 

“I was totally surprised at the res- 
ponse," she says. “Suddenly I was gett- 
ing one invitation after another from 
universities and other educational faci- 
lities. 

"They all wanted to discuss my work 
with me, work that fellow-lecturers had 
long regarded as what they called my 
private mythology." 

Public interest in matriarchy is sub- 
stantial, but so is prejudice and dislike 
of the subject, she says after attending 
any number of debates on it. 

The first prejudice was that matriar- 
chy is the mirror-image of patriarchy, 
with women lording .it over men rather 
than the other way round, 

“That is a completely mistaken no- 
tion," she says. “Women had no need of 
forms of domination such as occurred 
in patriarchy. There was no such tfiing 
as power ps it is now understood. 

“Matriarchies were family societies in 
which several families combined to 
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form a tribe. They saw themselves as 
extended families in which the oldest 
women enjoyed the greatest authority. 

“It was a natural authority based on 
generations. They were practically the 
grandmothers of the rest and had a 
wide range of experience and knowl- 
edge on the strength of which they de- 
served and enjoyed greater 
respect,” 

This was how Bachofen and other 
■ male researchers into matriarchy whose 
work is referred to by Frau Qflttner- 
Abendroth described matriarchal socie- 
ties. 

Yet they regarded matriarchy as a 
long period of slavery for the male sex 
and viewed the end of this humiliation 
and the beginning of patriarchy as the 
liberation of the poor, oppressed mpn. 

“There can be no question of men be- 
ing oppressed,” she says. She has been 
happily married to Hermann Abend- 
roth, an engineer, for 16 years. 

“When women predominate that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that men are 
: oppressed. Matriarchal societies had. a 
deep, respectful appreciation of natural 
Ufe cycles. , 

"They allowed ail living beings the 
room they needed Ip which to develop, 
and that naturally included men. Men 
were also included in decision-makjng. 

“From individual instances it is a 
known fact that lengthy discussions 
were held between men and women be- 
fore a decision was reached by the old- 
est woman of the" tribe?** ” ~‘~ 4 " 

So much foe the widespread preju- 
dice that in matriarchal societies wom- 
en were argumentative women’s libbers 
and their husbands did as they were 
told around the house. 

Frau GAttner-Abendfoth also regu- 
larly comes across another prejudice, 
the Idea that only primitive societies of 
hunters and gatherers had matriarchies. 

; "No indeed,” she says. "Matriarchies 
went in for highly sophisticated forms 
of horticulture and crop-growing. The 
first forms of housing were also devel- 
oped by women. 

1 '“There was *■ division of labour bet- 
ween women and men, with the men 
doing work that was not so closely con- 
nected with life processes and probably 
called for greater physical strength. 

“They did the clearance work in new 
fields and ploughed them for the first 
time. But the sowing was always done 
by women. 

"Women dealt with everything that 
was connected with life, growth and 
fertility,” 

She paints a colourful picture of so- 
cieties that are Beldom mentioned In 
history books, so seldom that they 
might never have existed. 

This often turns out in public debate 
to be the main problem; She is asked 
whether matriarchal societies really • 
existed and if they did, how can they be 
proved to have done so. . 

"It depends what you medri by 
proof,” she says. "History can only ever . 
be investigated by means of source ma- 
terial. It can never b>o proved. 

“That is all j do: study source mate- 
rial, for historical , research. There is a 
tremendous amount of material on ma- ' 
triarchies, that had been simply Ignored 
by official history writing. 

"That is, the material i use “ It Inc- , 


octors refine techniques 
of face-wound surgery 


Heide Qattner-Abendrpth . , , jd 
by theoretical mumbo-Jumbo, 

(Photo; TiciiG 

ludes archaeology, ethnology, u 
pology, cultural history, folklore 
sociology. ■ . 

She works her way through her 
rial nnd puts together, as In a m 
all the references to matriarchy] 
comes across in the various fields, of 
search. 

She says the matriarchal era lu 
4,000 years until, about 3,000 yens 
patriarchies ©merged. How.iheiil 
riably asked, were patriarchies able 
replace matri archies? 

“That is one of the toughest qu„ 
there la," she swys, "and much log 
work has been done on it. The n 
why it U so difficult Is that peopki 
poet a single, comprehensive erphj 
lion, There isn’t one. , . | 

“Patriarchies evolved over a Ij 
period, partly due to tension witUlj 
divi dual t ribes but largely as a rtfuj 
conquest and intruders. 

"It is only 200 yeprs since (he lent 
triarchies were subjugated in ; ffl 
America. There is certainly no poll 
history at which matriarchies cu 
said to . have been brought to j 
end.” . j 

She is well aware tihat matriatfM 
'the archaic forms she has unwffl 
cannot simply be repeated. 1'Woj 
carefully study the history of raw 
chics and see what features of flu*' 
cleties we can use today and whs! 
can learn from them,” . 

* The matriarchal woman as she 
her is worth emulating mainly for 
versatility. "She was new justs to 
wife and mother, as we are todty 
just an artist or a head of state. 

“Matriarchal societies did not 
such forms of specialisation la 
all other inclinations were sup; 
Matriarchal woman embodies 
thing. 

“She was a fighter and cou 
yet at the same time a gentle i 
and considerate educator. She** 1 
creative artist, a reasoned thinker i 
wise teacher of her tribe. All!., 
qualities overflowed into 
other,** 

Intensive concern with rnatrl 
woman has changed Heide 
Abendroth's life. She has g 
only in self-assurance but alio^ 
oped . In the musical and creative, 
partmerit. 

She now follows a wide range 
rests she had as a girl and hw 
thought were dead: singing* • 
dancing, writing poems and doini 
dicrafts. 

;. And she says without a tJP 
hesitation: “In. my; family I den 
play the leading role ” .' " ,;l -- 

WaUraud Bo _ 

.. j (Frankfurter lUiroJichiH. 18 


y surgeons work with thread no 
Pcker than hair and with micros- 
|lhat magnify forty fold- 
ijjent victims* .tumour patients 
Ipople with congenital facial de- 
bray on the surgeon’s skill to ena- 
[jkin to, look themselves in the face 

1,000 surgeons compared notes 
fatlirth European congress on oral, 
rud facial surgery in Hamburg. " 
fey learnt what sensational results 
itbeen achieved in traumatology, 
Katment of serious wounds of the 
i 

Itired parts of the face have been 
aback on with the aid of complica- 
Icperation techniques. Twenty such 
« were reported from various parts 
It world. 

Ib tiniest blood vessels and nerves 
t [(joined as the surgeon works with 
towcope, Prospects are good If the 
mien is done within two to four 

m. 

ita first operation of this kind was 
|ho Taylor, an Australian surgeon, in 

A 

lie technique was first used In. Oer- 
fj in 1976 in Mainz on a motorcy- 
kwhwe lips, chin and tongue were 
wd In a crash. ■ - 

H Hflllje of Hamburg University 
tyiul told the congress of a compa- 
fc case, that of a 50-year-old turner 
towns Injured at his lathe In the win- 
rif 1980. ■ 

Dll s,m, a piece tore loose from its 
noting and ripped off his entire up- 
iDp.He was rushed by helicopter to 
i University Hospital, with his sever- 


His wounds had since healed and the 
scars were practically invisible. 

It is most important for patients to 
have their nerves reconnected by micro- 
surgery. Otherwise they will be unable 
to feel or controt the movement of the 
parts sewn back on. 

In cases of severe injury or when fa- 
cial tumours are removed, nerves can be 
transplanted. 

A nerve from the leg or the neck,wijl 
replace the facial nerve, which is like a 
telephone cable in consisting of an ou- 
ter shell and several thinner inner chan- 
nels. 

The substance that relays information 
and commands then gradually reconsti- 


tutes itself in the nerve channels. In the 
face it can be six months lo a year be- 
fore movements can be coordinated 
again. 

But this process only works in peri- 
pheral nerves. If the spinal cord is 
severed the patient is a paraplegic and 
irreparably paralysed. 

Tlie latest operation techniques can 
be used to help patients with malignant 
'tumours in an advanced state in the 
face or throat. Surgeons used to have to 
give them up because they could no 
longer help. 

Nowadays the prospects are much 
better. Professor Reuther, chief surgeon 
at Wllizburg University Hospital, has 
devised a new technique he has success- 
fully used on 30 patients over the past 
three years. 

After tumour surgety he replaoes the 
lower jawbone with metal and plastic 
and fashions a new mouth, tongue and 
cheeks out of lower intestinal tissue. 

The patients can then breathe and eat 
normally again. Gisela SchOUe 

(Die Welt, 16 September 1982) 


Deafness often mistaken for 
a mental handicap 


’While one surgical lean) prepared 
rfa replantation", HOUie explained, 
‘wond.team cleaned the severed lis- 
ttod exposed the blood vessels and 
net" 

b J p.m. the lip was back in place 
to his blood was circulating round it. 

Indents in an art nouveau villa on 
)lhe banks of the Ne'ckar In Heidel- 
V are pioneering a course in muSlc 
bpy. - ' : 

Uidoora the 60-odd students play jnu- 
F In their ipare time they tend the 
grounds of the villa in which 
Wlfoand study. 

Ly«Jc therapy is nothing hety, but the 
jjklber| scheme is the first in .the 
wRl Republic of Germany to have 
M special and self- contained course 

iftdy.' • 1 '• 1 

annual student intake will be 20. 
j therapy is expected to hplp cure 
wo* suffering from psychoses, neu- 
|fi personality upsets, addiction, re- 
^tion 1 as children and geriatric 

Stoma. . 

gnee 1979 there has been a Heldel- 
iJwUfse lit social work with the em- 
pi 1 on ipu^ic therapy. It is' now to. be 
l&f? music therapy with the em- 
5"*on clinical and therapeutic appli- 
?fys, 

It will bo a distinctive diploma course 
** °Pposed rlq, course In social work. 


P oor hearing Is often dismissed as a 
minor problem, if it is identified. 
Often it is diagnosed as something else. 

Children who are hard of hearing are 
classified as late developers or said to 
be suffering from a defect that will right 
itself in time. 

Adults who are hard of hearing are 
often treated for nervous trouble or dis- 
missed as mentally retarded because 
their powers of speech are limited. 

. There are about 5.7 million people- in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
(population 60 million) with hearing 
troubles. 

| Fifty per cent of over-40s have diffi- 
culty in hearing, while 150,000 children 
have poor hearing and, as a result, 
speech defects, says the Green Cross, a 
health association. 

In mid-September a countrywide 
campaign, the fourth, publicised the 
plight of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Its patron was Karl Carstens, the Bonn 
President. 

As part of the campaign everyone 
was entitled to a free hearing check. 
Health recautions were a matter of hu- 
manity, ' said Health Minister Alike 
Fuchs in Cologne. ' ' ‘ 


Music therapy 
as a cure 
for neuroses 

The exact designation ‘and terms of re- 
ference have 1 yet to be finalised. , , ! ' 

1 The experiment is backed by the Re- 
habilitation Foundation; Heidelberg, 
the Bonn Education and Science Minis- 
try and the ianrf of Baden- Wtirttem- 
berg. ‘V 1 ' ' '• ••• ' . 

Bonn’s share of the cost will be about 
DM350,000 this year. Graduates are ex- 
pected, to work in teams and under me- 
dical supervision where psychotherapy 

is involved, . i ; ' 

They needn’t be perfectly trained mu- 
sicians. Violin virtuosos and, masters of 
the keyboard are not essential in a .hid 
to gain access to a sick mind.. •' ,* • . 

Musical sensitivity and creativity are 
| needed, however. There is a lengthy en- 


Inaugurating the week-long free hear- 
ing check campaign, she said it was not 
just up to the government, the health 
schemes or professional organisations 
to take precautions. 

Test facilities were available at hospi- 
tals, local authority health department 
offices, schools for the deaf, facilities of 
ADAC, the road organisation, and 
shops that Bold hearing aids. 

Professor Gflnter Stange of the Green 
Cross said it was particularly Important 
for children to be given hearing tests. 
The aim must be to diagnose all hearing 
defects during the first year of live. 

If defects were not identified in time 
deep-seated personality maldevelop- 
ment could result. 

Poor hearing can create mental an- 
guish for adults too, quite apart from 
medical considerations. Yet people are 
still reluctant to wear hearing aids. Pro- 
fessor Stange said. 

Many people rejected the Idea be- 
cause everyone would then be able to 
see they were handicapped. But that, be 
said, was false pride that paved the way 
for social isolation. 

Marion Sichelschmldt 

(Rhclnlscho Post, 11 September 1982) 

trance exam as. part of whi<?h would-be 
students, must continue a melody of 
which a few bars hpve been played and 
end a story of whiph only the beginning 
has been told. < 

■ But a surprising number of music 
graduates art keen ; to study ' music 
‘therapy too,’ which certainly’ ahows the- 
re are musicians interested In therapy. 

. . , l ■ . 

The alpi of the programme is tp. im- 
prove psychotherapeutic facilities, says 
Eckart Kuhlwein, stptp secretary at the 
Bonn Education Ministry, ....... 

There is not only a shortage of facili- 
ties but also of trained staff to help 1 the 
handicapped,' mentally ill' and people in 
need of assistance. ; ^ . *' ' ’ ! 

Music therapy will be a ipur-year 
course , covering psychology,, medicine, 
music and music therapy. Mozad* Mah- 
ler and Beethoven, would surely be sur- 
prised to learn that their . wprk is now 
being used in this wpy. , ■ • . . v 

, . . ; Franks Berger ■ 

. i} (Smugarter Nachrichten, 18 September 198?) 


Big drop in baby 
checkups blamed 
on insurance cuts 

H ealth insurance cutbacks are being 
blamed for a sharp reduction in 
the number of babies given regular 
checkups. 

Until last year, almost all babies were 
checked regularly to see If they were de- 
veloping normally. This year, the fig- 
ures has dropped to about 30 per cent. 

Dr Erich Koschade told a Press con- 
ference in Munich that after a normal 
delivery, women could now only stay in 
hospital for six days. Then they were ei- 
ther discharged or became private 
patients. It used to be 10 days. - 
Sometimes checkups were not made 
within those six days, possibly because 
a weekend was Included. 

And when checks are made Itl'hospl- 
tal, they are no longer covered by stan- 
dard health Insurance schemes. ; 

German health insurance schemes 
were tightened up financially at the end 
of last year. 

The press conference was held 1 In 
connection with an international gynae- 
cological congress hosted by Kari- 
Heinz Wulf of Wflrzburg, president of 
the German Gynaecological Associa- 
tion. 

Professor Wulf called for a more 
level-headed look at alternative or gen- 
tle childbirth, a concept often viewed 
through ideological blinkers. 

The atmosphere In the womb could 
not be maintained after birth, he said. If 
it could, the baby might enter the WoHd 
fast asleep. 1 : 

Having babies at home was increas- 
ingly popular, but home deliveries were 
a problem in many cases. 

"At present they accounted for less 
than one per cent of the total; blit oddly 
enough, or so he felt; more'bables wire 
now born at home, relatively speaking, 

In cities than in rural areas where hospi- 
tal facilities might be less readily availa- 
ble. 

As a rule home deliveries were unin- 
tentional. Many pregnant women wore 
overconfident they would make it to 
hospital In time regardless of* traffic 
jams. 

So they left it too late 1 before setting 
out and before they knew where they 
were they were Inlabour. : 

Gynaecologists 1 are sceptical- about 
'outpatient blrtHs 1 offered at soma cll- 
, nlcs.' ' 

Once labour pains have started the 
[ mother comes to 1 the' clinic with 'her 
midwife and can be discharged as'soon 
as six hours later. 

• But tests have shown that outpatient 
deliveries resulted In more 1 cokes -of 
. jaundice being identified too' late 
* among - babies aiid breast infections 
. ambng mothers going Unnoticed. ' i5 
- Professor Wulf said it was 1 hot true 
that separation from its mother,- as Was 
* Inevitable In cases of Caesarean' section, 

* ■ was necessarily a traumatic experience 
! for the baby. 11 

i ’It was not marked for life. The 1 dose 
_ relationship with its mother could wl- 
Q thout difficulty be re-established. ' • ! • 1 ■ 1 
0 * In principle he was strongly in favour 
of furthef development of programmed 
childbirth in which labour Is Induced 
T wheh'the time is right and the biologidal 
! » risk is lowest. 

'* Iti view oF growing difficulties In con- 
> hection with' Sunday and shift working, 
w this option, ought no lortger to be ne- 
glected, he felt. ; 


. jCariStankhwltz 
(Weattleuistfifl Allgemelne. 1 4 September 1 982) 
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Children who stay in jail 
with their mothers 


mm 



S erious problems are created for chil- 
dren when their mothers go to pri- 
son. . 

What are the mothers to do? Take the 
children behind bars with them? 

The answer is that they now can. A 
mother-and-child block was set up at 
•Schwfibisch Gmfind - prison . two years 
ago end now houses six mothers, each 
with one child. . 

- The oldest child is, three. The mothers 
work at ordinary prison jobs during the 
, day, sewing mailbags and the like, while 
i social workers mind the children. 

Christian is a smart little boy aged 13 
months. As his mother holds his hands 
and gives him words of encouragement 
he unsteadily learns how. to walk.. 

, It is a scene that.could be part of any 
childhood, or any motherhood for that 
matter. It seems strange to see it behind 
.bars. ,i 

His mother, Elvira Schwegler, 26, is 
serving a two-year sentence for fraud. 
She kept ordering goods from mail or- 
: der companies, and “forgetting” to pay 
i the, ..bills uqtU she was taken to, court 
; a nd sentenced. 

It seems a tough sentence, but she ad- 
mits, to having spent a previous year in 

jail, far shqpljfting, . . 

..When .she. was. released she got to 
know a map, an alcoholic. "He soon 
disappeared, leaving her pregnant. So 
She ordered layettes and the finest of 


“I-." .i • ... 

C onvicts don’t always look forward 
to their release. Women In particu- 
lar- dread the. prospect* so. much so that 
U,ean cause them serious, anguish and 


.^Prison authorities are short of staff 
and can’t help. Probation officers have 
- too. much .work on their hands, And the 
-oply. advice b.ureau .in Germany for 
women fresh out. of jail may soon have 
to olose for lack of funds, 
j, * It. was set up. specially for wompn at 
the Frankfurt office of Arbeiterwohl- 
-fthrU.a .welfare organisation, because 
WPmwtfs prospects as ex-convicts were 
« felt tp.be even glqpmier than men’s; 

They tended to be much more isola- 
> led. and to suffer , from greater discrimJ- 
* nation at the hands of, their enyiron- 
vipent, Mli ,b‘ 

: jirTbpi project was subsidised for three 
years by the Bonn Youth, Family Af- 
fairs. and Health. Mtyistry. The ni in 
. l$80,,it. wqs.kept going on a more per- 
.manent basis, ,, .. 

sin qe been subsidised, by the 
Hesse Social Affairs Ministry; and the 

• Pity, of Frankfurt and employs five|ful|- 

* time isnd four p, anytime. staff educa- 
tionalists,, psychologist? and lawyers. 

(i.f.They ,\yo^k ip an pld shop in a Frank- 
i fart,. suburb and .qre,, careful to avoid 
office impression.; But work 
!. doesn’t .begin when the events pay their 
first call. ,) 

■ I. Women, urR glyeq adyipe. from hqi'f ' a ' 
. yWC beforif; they , are | due foi-release* in 
individual, weekly ^essiqns, .always pro- 
viding they are willing/ , •' j. . , , . 

'They disduss problems with the faml- 
Fy§ Parents, husbands and children and: 


baby clothes on credit from one mail 
order firm after another. 

The companies took her to court and 
she gave birth to a boy just after she 
was sentenced. She took him with her to 
jail, where they share a large, bright and 
airy room that looks more like an old- 
fashioned hospital room than a prison 
cell. 

Another mother in the block is 
Sieglinde Kraeft, 29, a kleptomaniac. 
She toured the department stores, was 
' invariably caught and readily admits: 

“I just can’t leave things alone. De- 
partment stores attract me like magic. 
I’m a really pathological case." 

Her husband has divorced her and 
her 23-year-old boyfriend and father of 
Michel, 3, is in the Bundeswehr. Michel 
and Christian are playmates. 

Peter Peters, the prison governor, is 
responsible for the rooming-in experi- 
ment “The aim,” he says, “is to enable 
mothers to learn Bocial behaviour so 
they can cope with life better on release. 

“They can also help to prevent diffi- 
culties arising in their relationship with 
their children.” 

How do the mothers themselves feel? 
“Before I had Christian," says Frau 
Schwegler, "I felt. hopeless, despairing, 
depressed. I even considered suicide. 

“But now those days are over, and 
■Christian lacks nothing. He is fed well 
and cared Tor,, end he is with his mo- 
ther. There; are .bound to :be children 
outside who aren’t that lucky." 

Sieglinde Kraeft is overjoyed too: “1 
have a child, my Michel. For the first 


time I know I have something worth 
looking after. 

“If I were outside I wouldn't know 
how to set about it. I never learnt a 
trade. But here everything is in 
order.” 

Before a child is admitted to the mo- 
ther and child block at Schwabisch 
Gmtlnd jail a report has to be submitted 
by the local authority youth department 
confirming that financial arrangements 
are settled. 

The youth department must also cer- 
tify that the child cannot be. looked af- 
ter by another member of the family. 
Medical certificates are likewise requir- 
ed. 

The cost of running the block and 
looking after mothers and children is 
met by the prisons department. 

If the children need special maternal 
care that can be arranged. On applica- 
tion, mothers can be- released from 
work by the hour to look after them. 

"During their stay in the block,” the 
guidelines state, "social workers look 
after mother and child. Mothers care 
for their children under such supervi- 
sion as may be necessary.” 

Children with organic upsets are not 
admitted. Rooming-in Is ruled out for 
mothers who, to quote the regulations, 
“prior to imprisonment seriously en- 
dangered the well-being of their child 
and cannot be expected to develop a 
positive mother-child relationship un- 
der therapeutic supervision." 

In exceptional cases decisions are to 
be reached by . the governor after con- 
sulting the officials responsible. 

Red tape apart, the prison is looking 
forward tp a new inmate of the mother 
. and child block. She is a woman alrea- 
dy serving time Inr'the'matn tslock and 
due to give birth later this month. 

Detlev Claus Scholz 
(Hannoversche Allgemelno, 4 September 1982) 


Some prefer to remain on the 
inside looking out 


problems arising from the offence that 
got them into trouble with the law. ■ 
Very few women can return to a rea- 
sonably stable background: Modi have 
to start ftrim scratch, with no ties 
whatever. i ,i 

Qvec- the, three-year^, pilot project 
.period about 350 wofneh were looked 
after before and after- leaving jail, 156 
intensively .and 52,fpr over ayear. 

Two out of three needed advice on 
Individual problems over and above 
practical assistance. i : 1 J *-■? 

■' Surprisingly often 1 they refused to 
look reality in the face; had illusions 
about .their prospects apd lacked the 
ability to plap rationally, 

: , Many had to be protected from trying 
to solve or escape from problems by re- 
sorting to alcohol, drugs or one man af- 
ter another. ;l 

/Financial difficulties Were almost al- 
ways a father probfe'm;"A mere three 
out of '52 womeii questioned said they 
had no debts to dear; ' •• ' ; 

!i* y a ? in j ail ma ny women 
find old Ibans that have to be repaid, 
maintenance claims, lawyers’ and court 


fees, damages, customs duties (in narco- 
tics offences) and accumulated interest 
just becqme too much for them. 

The advice bureau, may not be able to 
help with cash, but it can help to sort 
out the debts. 

This service has been costing the bu- 
reau DM50,000 a year, which the 
Frankfurt labour exchange chipped in 
until mid- 1 982. But not any longer. So 
now the financial backing of the entire 
facility may come unstuck. 

A lawyer who works for the bureau 
says the Frankfurt social affairs depart- 
ment hps not pnly objected to contribut- 
ing toward debt, settlement but also 
palled the pity's entire share of the; costs 
info question. ■ . 

Total costs are about DM300,000 a 
.year., i The simplest of financial .equa- 
tions is enough to show that closing it 
; . down would be economic, nonsense^ 

Five per cent of women, assisted have 
since been jailed again, or 20 per cent in 
the case of drug addicts. The figures for 
female ex-convicts in general are 40 and 
60 per cent respectively. 

It casts taxpayers DM80 a day to 
support someone in jail, so the bureau 
is olearly an economic proposition. ' : 

! GerdRauhaus 

(Nflmbbrger Nichrldhten; 1 1 September 1982) 


Prisons fill q 
as recession 
takes eff ect 

STUTTGARTE8 

ZE1TUNG 

T he recession is filling Cehnanj 
They are overflowing because 
pie cannot pay fines and have to* 
prison instead. T 

The Justice Ministers of the Lt 
are not happy. It Is riot Just them 
crowding, but the cost to the tarpjjy 

The state not only forfeits the fa 
offender is unable to pay '(and [fa 
longer has to because he has m 
jail instead); it also has to pay fa 
upkeep. 

The 70s reform of , the criming « 
aimed at reducing the number of m 
sentenced for minor offences. r fi| 
were to be imposed instead. j 
In eight cases out of 10, petty Ihlri 
tricksters and drunken. driven are. 
given fines that are only converted 
prison terms if they are unable to pr 
In North Rhine- Westphalia 82.9 
cent of last year’s 171,736 sente 
were fines. In Hamburg it wastyjj 
out of 18,648, lii the Saar 7,522 
12,540. . ..• . ■ 

In Bavaria 81.8 per cent of 106,1 
sentences were fines, in Lower Said 
80 per cent. And 'so on. ■ 1 

Since last spring, a straw polj rt\ 
the recession has made its lijark. 
before have so many people repo 
■■ ah it out behind bars instead of pa 

, *■; 

In Lower Saxony 149 convicts Id 
category served lime In th6 fii’stW 
1981. In the first six months of this 
their number Was up to 313,'ah inn 
of over 100 per cent. ’ . , 

In Hamburg it was the same' 
On 18 August 106 men and \ 
were sitting it out because they| 
unable to pay fines. Which was) 
twice as many as last year. . . 

In North Rhine- Westphalia! 
has 1 ?,039 convicts in 34 overdo 
, prisons, 628 convicts come in }hii 
gory. In April 1981 there were ortly 
In Bavaria their number has 
creased from 243 td 330. Within i] 
and the trend is 'apparent all ovW 
country. 

Heinz, a 36-year-old teacher fn 
Ruhr, is one of thehi. He explains 
tuation on the telephone ftqni $*1! 
jail, where he has been serving 
tence since Apfjl- 
He prefer^ not ( to jre vea) hif s 
or the offence that put hlrn' behii^ 
but Says he got into trotibip wiih « 
before his final exam. wa? 
unable.tp pqyTHe find, DM l', 8(H), 

. So be aric| others like. 

the . taxpayer raopey: the. fine « , 
pay plus the cost of keeping hityW 
son, which is DM99.26 a #y i 
JUiirie- Westphalia. . ' . , 

The Justice Ministries in four 
Berlin, Bremen, ' Hamburg and 
have hit dh'an idea, they hope , 
lieve the burden. . 

. People pnable to pay ere pow 
offered a last-minute option 6 m 
social Work., instead' of "going |P, 
They, can work 1 in, 'children’s 
people's homed, bospitaw and wn 
cial service- facilities. 1 ' * .... 

By the en<| of July 200 ha^iwj 

! : CoMlriu#tfonprifl »18 r ' 


DERN living 


Boys still have the best of it at 
school, researchers claim 




^much a man’s (well, a boy’s) 
at school, according to two 
j surveys. 

ue paid much less attention 
M in class, educationalists con- 
^0 surveys in Reutlingen,.near 

in asked questions, or allowed 
tf them, more often than girls. 

A praised almost twice os often 

my also be fobbed off more of- 
iiii the answer “No, that’s 
* On this point the findings of 
ys differ. 

mrveys were by Heidi Frasch 
tyeiika C, Wagner of ReutUngen 
training college. Professor 
Is In charge of a project on 
itrategies backed by the Scien- 
arch Association, 
both decided to concentrate on 
iii^year at school, when German 
an about 10. It is their final 

!4 classroom 
knickers 
ill in a twist 

an still discriminated against 
Ichools, a conference of schoot- 
Ttachors make unpleasant ra- 
il girls In class and textbooks 
r -.ccd against women, 
was of school life are touched 
bias, delegates to the first-ever 
of schoolgirls In Germany 
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four girls fVom all categories 
swept into Hanover to put 
i and pass resolutions. ‘ 
were Critical of a feminine mys- 
kl wsi still taught at school and 
% said, Is a reason why wom- 
m to accept their social role 
question. 

1 textbooks girls were shown 
ive to the prevailing view of 
the conference claimed. 

Dialysis of textbooks revealed 
a were portrayed either as 
w and others or as working in 
-profession. 

were usually well-behaved and 
‘ smart and fashionable itt ap- 



on the other hand, were in poll* 
Jbiuiness and portrayed as ihow- 
‘ ve and responsibility. 

Itself was still very much a 
Jtated institution, with mainly 
a headmasters and heads of de- 


reference was particularly 
, !»n Hi disapproval of dlsparag- 
otherwlie unpleasant comments 
of staff about the female 
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n 
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on Education Ministries, 
publisher? and student bodies 
that lexlsisp was banned from 
purlculunu and official guide- 


IW 

1 1 


year at primary school and in many re- 
spects decides their ftiture schooling* 

The first survey probed 12, the se- 
cond 35 fourth-year classes at schools 
in Reutlingen and its environs. The lar- 
ger survey involved 1,082 children, with 
boys and girls in roughly equal number, 
and 35 teachers (17 women and 18 
men). 

In each class three lessons (maths, 
German and civics) were monitored by 
observers who were not told what the 
objectives of the survey were. 

On average, their combined statistics 
show, a girl has to put her hand up five 
times before she is allowed to ask or an- 
swer a question, whereas a boy only has 
to put his hand up four timeB. 

What is more, boys are singled out 
for attention more often than girls when 
they have not raised their hands too. 

The teaching strategies programme, 
which is still in progress, gives some : 
idea of what this can mean for girls and 
boys. 

In class they invariably wonder whe- 
ther or not they are going to be asked to 
make a personal contribution to the les- 
son. 

When they raise their hands they 
really want to be asked to say their 
piece. They are often most disappointed 
at not being asked, especially when they 
feel they have something important to 
say. 

The Reutlingen findings- also show 
that very little praise is given in class al- 
though educationalists constantly point 
out how important a word of praise can 
be. 

Boys have to wait on average six les- 
sons before they are given a word of 
praise. Girls have to wait 10 lessons be- 
fore they receive this encouragement. 

This disadvantage from which the 
girls suffer, Professor Wagner says, is 
not only due to them being asked ques- 
tions less frequently than boys. 

Even when girls are given an oppor- 
tunity to say or show something In class 
they are praised definitely less often 
than boys by the teacher for their cqn* 
tributton to the lesson. 

There is a widespread feeling among 
teachers that boys are more difficult in 
class. True enough, they were called to 
order more often than the girls, much, 
more often. 

The Reutlingen surveys agree -with 
US findings that boys disturb lessons 
■- more often than girls,: thereby ^ving; 
more cause to be td pay attention 
or to keep quiet • lt f vj 

But .the Reutlingen educationalists 
say the frequency Is also attributable to 
the fact that teachers, .generally pay 
. ®qre attention to,boys than tdgiris* -j 
1 When teachers of either sex are asked 
which pupils particularly notc^or- 
. thy (in both a positive And S negative 
sense) they wilt as a role, name boys 
only. ■ -./.i . w i 


It might be argued that girls offset 
this by besieging their teachers and 
bombarding them with questions, i.e. 
clamouring for attention. 

This idea is widespread both in scien- 
tific literature and among the general 
public, but the Reutlingen findings con- 
tradict It. 

Boys are more given to approaching 
the teacher on their own, and the dis- 
tinction is particularly wide in German, 
which is traditionally viewed as a sub- 


ject In which girls are more Interested. 

Yet many more boys than girls were- 
found to consult the teacher even 
though German Is the subject in which 
they are least neglected when they try to 
.gain attention. 

They are nonetheless not called on to 
answer questions more often than the 
boys when they put their hands up and 
try to catch the teachers’s eye. 

Girls were most strikingly neglected 
in civics, and male and female teachers 
were alike in giving the boys preferen-. 
tial treatment 

All told, male teachers tended more 
strongly to favour boys, but femals tea- 
chers more frequently levelled ques- 
tions at boys who had not raised their 
hands. 

(Frankfurter AllHflmelno Zellung 
fDr Deutschland, 4 September 1982) 


Legal action not solution to 
baby bashing, says minister 


L aw enforcement is not the solution 
tb baby battering, says the Borin 
Youth, Family 1 Affairs and Health Mi- 
nistry. if, 

Frau Anke Fuchs, the .Minister, says 
the aim of gating to grips with the issue 
should be to enable children to return 
home without feac of getting bashed 
again*; . 

Tfae; official policy now is not to level 
accusations at the guilty parent and not 
to threaten drastic punishment. 

New approaches to the problem are 
outline^ in a pamphlet issued by the 
Ministry. 

In it,. Frau . Fuchs said that in 1981, 
1,500 cases bf cruelty to children were 
reported to the police. There! were also 
more, than 80 cases [of suicide? by chil- 

“TO • ■ i- ;■■■ ■ 

The figures are getting yorse and are 
felt to be the tip of the Iceberg. An esti- 
mated 10 per cent of all injuries to Chil- 
dren are thought to be because of mal- 
treatment. 1 ■ ' 

Sq Bonn has deolded to adopt a dif- 
ferent approach and go back to square 
one: confinement 1 at the ihaternity cli- 
nic. It Id there that the first help can be 
given,- • .*. i •. ' : ::■■■: l ' 
“Birth at thejelinic and the peripd im- 
medlately before and after birth,” the 
broohure says, "present an opportunity 
of gaining an eprly wanting of possible 
strains iii the parent-child relationship. 

“Much 1 Closer cooperation between 
maternity clinics and social service 
after-care is urgently needed.” 

Points to note at birth are what the 
mother looks like, what she says and 
does and whether there are signs that 
the parents are sad, disappointed, an- 
noyed or ambivalent in their response 
to the baby. 

Continued from page 14 
the offer of working off a day’s jail or 
the equivalent by doing six hours* work. 

But other Under have reservations. 
Inge Donnepp, SPD Justice Minister in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, says pilot 
projects in city-stateB are not necessarily 
suitable In her state’s case. 

Hesse might give a better idea, but 
findings were riot yet available. 

Walter Remmers, CDU Justice Mi- 
nister in Lower Saxony, is unhappy too. 
He would prefer not to consider what 



Those who doubt whether this me- 
thod is very effective are told that it hat 
proved most satisfactory in the United 
States, where there are labour ward 
checklists. 

Observation of how women breast- 
feed their babies in the first few days af- 
ter birth has been found to reveal fasti- 
lies where the baby may have a rough 
time and to provide an opportunity of 
providing welfare after-care. 

The Ministry is backing experimental 
projects in Berlin and GUtersloh that 
are aimed at solving conflicts. Both 
have in their care children that have 
been taken from their parents because 
of mistreatment or neglect. 

But in addition to caring for the chil- 
dren, social workers also maintain close 
ties with the parents and offer help and 
advice. 

Children bom with congenital defects 
are particularly liable to maltreatment. 
So are children who have spent time in 
local authority care. 

Children are found time and again to 
be maltreated because they suffer from 
Imperceptible defects of the central ner- 
vous system that make them seem rest- 
less and develop In a manner inappro- 
priate to their age. 

The broohure is particularly critical 
of the confusion of responsibility for 
dealing with cases of baby . battering., ; , 
In each casf. up. to three dozen offi- 
cials of various agencies and depart- 
ments were called in yet there could 
hardly be any question of real help bc- 

H given: 

Much of the official and private as r 
1 si stance , lent, nowadays In preventing 
cruelty to children tends either tb exer- 
cise control or is entirely Ineffectual.* 1 
, The Deutscher Kindcrschutzbund, or 
' Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
; Children, with lta head office in Hano- 
• ver, doe* no# feel . its work Is meant. 

Its busjnStt nuuiager, Walter Wllken, 
; coordin&t& the activities of 30,000 
member* In 280 local groups. He: has 
l one point he would particularly like to 
:make;, 

! • M If; We were to retain the culprit* 


WaltM Remmers. CDU Imtfce MI- !'• M M 

Niht to the traditional worn- Zy wilVu a rule, nun. boye n | sle r in Lower Saxony, is unhappy too. ; orlanliuad ilppWMh to croeto to ehil- 

« ittll often favoured by fami- He would prefer not to consider what drenend weretobring illoffendersto 

ft»»ds. t T J hnih lexea dlractty ap- might be felt to amounf lo forced la- book, why itto.t parente wouid^be serv. 

-aaasyBssSBfe m— :,y-. 


: orientated ipproach to cruelty to chil- 
•' dren and were to. bring allofrendere to 
: book, why ihoit parente^ would 1 be serv- 





